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POWERS 


Room Temperature Control 


Reduces Heating Costs 
15 to 40% 


Helps to End Stops 
and Delays in starting 
looms, spinning frames, 
knitting and finishing 
machines 
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Improves Quality 
of product 
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Increases Output of 
workers and machines 


If room temperatures in your mill are “controlled” 
by hand or by worn-out obsolete controls don’t be 
surprised if you find temperature fluctuations of 5 to 
15 F. above or below the proper point. By stabilizing 
room temperature in each department POWERS 
AUTOMATIC control will immediately help you to 
gain the valuable advantages listed above. 


May we submit an estimate? There’s no obligation. 


THe Powers REGULATOR Co. 


40 Years Specialization in Temperature Control 


Offices in 42 Cities 
ATLANTA: 306 Bona Allen Bidg. HIGH POINT, N. C.: Box 264 
BIRMINGHAM: Homewood Station, Box 27 
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ANYWAY 
YOu FIGURE 


SPEED 

BALE DENSITY 
POWER | 
CONSUMPTION 


Get our your pencil and 
figure Logemann baler 
costs. Check up on oper- 
ating speed. Make a note 
on faster working time. 
Look into baling pressure. 


Weigh the handling ad- 
Model 14 M. P., especially vantages of denser. smal- 
designed for baling textile ler bales. 


Measure power 


consumption—and add to 
these labor saving features. 

Anyway you figure it, Logemann balers pay. 
Over 10,000 installations check your answer right. 
Ask our nearby representative to profit prove this 
case in your plant. 


A. L. TAYLOR 
OXFORD, N. C. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


3150 W. Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 
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Northern North Carolina- Virginia 


Division Discusses 


Need of Improved 


Operating Methods Under NRA 


ginia Division of the Southern Textile Association, 

held at King Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, N. C., on 
December 9th, was one of the most interesting of the fall 
series sponsored by the Association. More than 100 men 
were present and the program was of timely interest and 
much practical value to the Association. 

Culver Batson, chairman of the Division and vice- 
president of the Association, presided. The morning ses- 
sion was featured by an address by Sidney Paine, of the 
Textile Development Company, Greensboro, whose sub- 
ject was “Equipment and Methods.” His address and 
the discussion which followed it brought out a great deal 
of information relative to more efficient methods of oper- 
ation under present conditions. 

In a brief business session, new officers of the Division 
for the coming year were elected as follows: Chairman, 
S. T. Anderson, assistant superintendent of the Draper- 
American and Wearwell Sheeting Mills of the Carolina 
Cotton and Woolen Mills, Draper, N. C.;, vice-chairman, 
James A. Bangle, superintendent of the Proximity Manu- 
facturing Company, Greensboro; secretary, J. O. Thomas, 
personnel director, Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills, 
Spray, N. C., who was re-elected to the position. New 
members of the executive committee elected at the meet- 
ing were John R. Steele, overseer weaving at the Colum- 
bia Manufacturing Company, Ramseur, N. C., and R. H. 
Armfield, superintendent White Oak Cotton Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

After the opening formalities, including an address of 
welcome by Secretary Ketchum of the Greensboro Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the response by S. B. Hammer, 
cloth room overseer at Consolidated Textile Corporation, 
Lynchburg, Chairman Batson introduced Mr. Paine, 
whose remarks are given herewith: 


Equipment and Methods Under NRA 
BY SIDNEY PAINE 


Before going into this discussion, I think it might be 
interesting to look back into history a few pages. Our 
country has been through a great many depressions, a 
great many booms, many vicissitudes of one sort or an- 
o.her. Just about a hundred years ago we had a beauty, 
about 1837. That was just after the country started to 
become industrialized. You know in 1820 there were 
just four thousand spindles in the United States driven 
by power; and from 1820 to 1840 the country developed 
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much more in proportion than in any other time in our 
history. Along about 1840 or a little before there was 
considerable agitation in the country because modern 
methods had produced new machinery and new ideas, so 
much so that a girl in a cotton mill could produce four 
times as much cloth as she could before. Well, from 
1830 to 1835 we had a real man-size boom, or I should 
say 1837. The per capita wealth of the country increased 
from 6.60 per person to 13.87. We had land booms; it 
was said that the timber land, for instance, in Maine was 
near exhaustion and timber land increased in value from 
five dollars to fifty dollars an acre. Building lots in- 
creased from three hundred dollars to a thousand dollars. 
City property in New York increased from $250,000,000 
to $403,000,000. Property in the South doubled and in 
some cases trebled. In other words, we had a man-size 
boom similar to the one we had in 1929. 


BuBBLE BREAKS 


Along about 1837 the bubble broke; banks suspended 
payment in species altogether; North Carolina farms 
were sold for 2 per cent of their previous value; in Ala- 
bama the records say that nearly 100 per cent of property 
changed hands; in New York City alone, at that time a. 
city of 300,000 population, 6,000 men were out of work 
in the building trades alone, so rapidly was the city grow- 
ing. In Massachusetts 50,000 people were out of work 
in the shoe trades, in fact in Alabama 90 per cent of all 
the factories and mills were shut down. And that was at 
the very start of the industrial era. 

And now here we are in 1933. We have had a man- 
size depression; we have gone through the worst of it and 
we are working our way out. Now this NRA has come 
along. I thank God that we have a man in the White 
House that has brains and backbone enough to start to 
think and get the advice he could and work out this NRA 
program. Now, there are many. things—lI should say a 
few things—-I don’t agree with. There are many things 
that I don't understand, but I am not going to speak 
about them; I think we should think about the One we 
believe in and boost rather than knock. 


FEATURES OF NRA 
Now, some features of this NRA are absolutely neces- 
sary. Take the maximum number of hours, the minimum 
wage, and several things like that. Take the maximum 
hour question; there are too many cotton mills in the 
country today to run with unlimited hours. It’s the old 


question of supply and demand, when the supply meets 
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the demand prices go down and when the supply is less 
than the demand prices go up. Well, with 37,000,000 
spindies in the country in 1934 and the mills running 
unlimited hours, would put out a supply that is far in 
excess of the demand. Of course, there are only about 
31,000,000 spindles in place out of that number now. In 
the automobile industry there are too many automobile 
plants to run an unlimited number of hours and supply 
the needs of the country. There are too many machine 
shops, there are too many farms, there is too much of 
everything to run unlimited and not exceed the demand. 
The reason for that is that in the last few years the 
methods and machinery have so improved that a man or 
a woman can produce from ten to a thousand times as 
much as they could a few years ago, and it’s time to call 
a halt. It’s time to readjust things. Now, this NRA is 
to lessen the supply and give as many people work as 
can be given and keep as many communities in bread and 
butter as well as the mills going. 

Now, a good many people say it is going to stifle initia- 
tive or stress the possibilities for economics. People say 
we are hogtied on hours, on wages, on the amount of 
work we can give and operate. But I say very emphati- 
cally it has not trifled initiative or the chances of eco- 
nomics. I know a great many mills, or at least some 
mills, that have reduced the manufacturing cost since 
July 17th, which was the date that we went on the code. 


Ten Pornts 


But I have written down ten statements that I would 
like to read and then give a few illustrations that I think 
might be important in the running of our mills today. | 
will read them off and then I will illustrate them later on. 
Number 1: The cloth is the highest boss. Number 2: 
The standards of one mill are not neceessarily the stand- 
ards of another. Number 3: The most important thing 
to find out is the reason why of everything. Number 4: 
Any one can see the obvious, but often the hidden cause 
really controls the situation. Number 5: A great many 
standards that a mill has set up are for the sole purpose 
of covering something up. Number 6: A double shift 
should not be run necessarily on the same labor system 
as a single shift. Number 7: Some forty-hour shift 
practices should differ from fifty-five-hour shift practices. 
Number 8: There are many things in a mill that cost 
money besides wages. Number 9: Standardization of 
machinery practices are more vitally important than ever 
before. Number 10: The best place to get inspiration 
is in the graveyard. 

CLoTH THE Boss 

Now, going to Number 1, the cloth is the highest boss. 
A good many mills, in fact all mills, claim that they study 
the requirements of the cloth fairly carefully, but it has 
been my observation that the study of the cloth require- 
ments has been very superficial and nothing very deep. 
To give you an illustration or two: I can go into any 
mill represented here and the superintendent or overseers 
will tell me “We have got to have a strong yarn as 
possible, our cloth requires it.” It is a question as to 
whether or not that particular strength is dependent en- 
tirely on that strong yarn. I will give you an illustration 
of that last point. 

Some years ago I spent a considerable time in a mill 
making a very heavy fabric with a heavy sley and pick. 
We tried various draft organizations and finally to see 
what the limit was in draft organizations induced the 
superintendent to go crazy. In other words, we put a 
spinning frame on a certain number of yarn—and I am 
not going to be more specific because I don’t want to run 
into the danger of anybody identifying any mills—but we 
ran the draft of 20 on a ring spinning frame. Now, that 
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is pretty crazy. The spinning didn’t run particularly well 
and of course the yarn was very much weaker than the 
regular yarn, but we found the loom ran not too poorly 
but to our utter amazement we found that the cloth 
strength was just exactly as strong as the cloth made 
from the regular yarn. Now, that seems rather strange, 
but stop and think for a moment and you will realize that 
with a heavy filling, a heavy pick goods that the warp is 
so interwoven by the filling that when you break the cloth 
the warp fibers do not slip and the strength of the cloth 
follows the strength of the cotton and not the strength of 
the yarn. This incident led to a great many consequent 
tests and I believe it is safe to say today that on very 
heavy pick goods the strength of the cloth follows more 
the strength of the cotton than it does the yarn. Now, 
that mill was striving to get the strongest yarn it could 
because the cloth requirements were very severe, and it 
did not follow necessarily. 


DIFFERENCE IN MILLS 

Another illustration: There is a difference in mills. 
In some cases they are one product mills or two product 
mills, but the average cotton mill has a great many dil- 
ferent kinds of cloth. You will go into a mill, for in- 
stance, that has a filling face goods in which the filling 
has to be smooth, possibly from nap, nappy, very even 
and a very good kind of filling, and the warp has no re- 
quirements of appearance but solely the importation oper- 
ation is strength. The same mill will have some woven 
fabric and possibly some worn goods, warp yarn goods. 
Now, these mills will have one draft organization. They 
say this is our draft organization, we can run a draft of 
so many and so many and at such and such a speed of 
twist, and they will have one organization, in other words, 
trying to build one kind of yarn with the possible excep- 
tion of twist to meet all requirements. 

Now, I say the cloth is the highest boss. Of course, 
the minor boss is the machinery, etc., etc., but we do not 
break down our cloth sufficiently and find the real cloth 
requirements in building up the practice of our mills. 


STANDARDS VARY 

Now, Number 2, the standards of one mill are not nec- 
essarily the standards of another mill. I go into a mill 
and am asked a dozen of the hundred stereotyped ques- 
tions that you can think of. How long a draft can you 
run with single roving, how fast do you card, what loom 
stoppage do you get on such and such a cloth, etc., etc. 
My answer to that is always, let me see your cloth and 
let me see your machines. What one mill can do is not 
necessarily what another mill can do at the expense of 
the cloth, the machines and the organization. 


LONG DRAFT 

I will give: you one illustration of that: We are all 
very much interested in long draft with the new long 
draft systems during the last five, eight or ten years. 
The theory is on long drafting that we should have as 
slack a twisted roving as we could so we can draft 
smoothly and evenly without any hesitation in the draft- 
ing process. I was in a mill some time ago and they had 
a beautiful soft twist roving and they were trying to ex- 
periment on drafts, on a little bit longer drafting. And 
they found the work ran very poorly on the long drafts. 
The end breakage on the spinning was very bad and the 
yarn strength was very low. Somebody said “Let’s ana- 
lyze the situation.”’ In a long draft system whether you 
have the cotton, four rolls or combination, the long draft 
elements control the drafting. Now, when you have three 
rolls on an ordinary spinning frame even with a light roll, 
that is that much control. The suggestion was made 
that possibly we could utilize the twist as the control of 
the draft instead of the cotton or the multiple rolls. We 
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tried one, two and three twists, not in the yarn, but in the 

roving, and we found that effectively the roving twist did 

control the drafting of the roving in the rolls; something 

that is directly opposite to the generally accepted prac- 

tice in most mills for long drafting, yet it works very well. 
Hippen THINGS 

Statements Numbers 3 and 4 I will take together: 
The most important thing to find out is the reason why, 
is Number 3; and Number 4 is, any one can see the 
obvious but often the hidden cause controls the situation. 
For example, one mill was very conservative on its spin- 
ning frames and the roving was very light. A test was 
run with one side of the mill a certain spinning frame on 
a heavy and the other side was light. The end breakage 
on the heavy was about three times as much as on the 
light roving. Although we are almost sure it was a prac- 
tical test yet the answer was that the test was a failure. 
However, one of the men was of a curious disposition and 
he said “Wait a minute” and he looked around, and he 
noticed a very slight jumping of the spindles on the spin- 
ning frame on the side of the heavy roving with the high 
end breakage. He stopped the frame and took hold of 
the band and he turned the band around when the frame 
was stopped by hand, and he noticed that about every 
four revolutions of the cylinder the band made one com- 
plete roll. Well, the band on that spinning frame was 
too large and the knot was very clumsily made, and as I 
say, every fourth revolution of the cylinder the band 
made a complete roll and when that band on that one 
side coming from the top struck that spindle it jumped a 
little bit. Well, we didn’t say anything but asked the 
overseer to change sides. The course roving ran much 
better than the fine. The reason, therefore, was not the 
obvious but the condition on the band and the spindles, 
which was not obvious at all. 

Carp Room ConpitT1ion Arrects Loom Stops 

A very favored illustration of mine is an experience 
that happened sometime ago. We were working in a mill 
and we set standards of loom stoppage which the mill 
was not able to reach. The head of the mill took me very 
much to task and he said “You should have seen where 
the tension and the lay on the speeders caused more loom 
stoppage than anything else,” and I said, “I will call your 
bluff.” I went in the card room and took a wrench and 
made the adjustment on the speeders and set the belt, 
and in a couple of months later when the new yarn had 
gotten to the weaving room the loom stoppage was about 
25 per cent less with no other change. In other words, 
the thing that we must do is to find the real cause and 
not rely on the obvious. 

Number 5, a great many standards that a mill has set 
up are for the sole purpose of covering something up. If 
there is any statement you could make that I would 
doubt, it would be for you to tell me that you are obliged 
to do something in your mill to make the work run well. 
In fact, | wouldn’t believe myself, because that is the 
most common excuse for all kinds of, we will say, mal- 
practices that a mill can be guilty of. I have seen two 
mills within the last six months using full inch cotton of 
strict middling grade that were running doffers on the 
card at four and a half turns or less, because they had to 
get such a slow speed to make a clean looking yarn, and 
I give you my word I have never seen such terrible results 
from card setting or from machinery conditions. In other 
words, the speed of the carders was used as an excuse to 
cover up a very poor condition in the machines. 

Fautts ArE Coverep Up 

You know, if you walk through a mill and you find 
anything wrong, condition of the rolls, drafts, tension, 
poor piecing, anything that goes wrong in a mill, why the 
work runs badly and the answer is “Well, let’s take an- 
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other twist.” That is the most abused privilege that a 
man has, to put in more twist, and 90 per cent of the 
times the twist is not the thing that is necessary but it’s 
something else further back and the twist is put in to 
cover something up. 

I have in mind two mills with the same kind of looms, 
making the same fabric. Mill A uses an inch cotton 
and has three processes of speeders and runs the looms 
at 15 picks. Mill B uses 15/16-inch cotton, with two 
processes, and runs the looms at 168; and the loom 
stoppage in the fast mill with two processes of speeders 
and the short cotton is less than half what it is with the 
slow mill. Yet, the superintendent of the slow mill has 
told me very vigorously, “If we increase the loom speed 
the loom stoppage is going way out of sight.” That is 
not the reason; that is a sort of court-plaster to cover the 
sore up. 

SINGLE AND Dovusie SHIFTS 

Number 6, on running a double shift with the same 
labor system as a single shift. 1 am very much opposed 
to that, for one main reason; when- you have a double 
shift with the people doing the same work as on the sin- 
gle shift, you will destroy the privilege of placing the 
responsibility and invites alibis. Now, I have been for a 
number of years connected with mills that are running a 
double shift. You take the most simple illustration, the 
question of oilers. If you have two oilers oiling, instead 
of one, oiling the speeders in the card room, it’s very easy 
for the man on the day shift, if he is in a rush, to ship a 
couple of oil holes and say, well, the night man will catch 
that; and if any part of the speeeders start to freeze, 
gets stuck, why nobody in the world knows who did it, 
because it is the duty of two men and each have a buck 
to pass to the other. I don’t think it is a good idea to 
have both sets of help do all the cleaning, either. [I 
would rather have one, the day man or the day woman, 
clean all frames, and the night man do the same thing. 
| have seen this carried too far and I frankly do not 
agree with that myself, but my point is I would rather 
split up the work in the case of the oilers, oiling half of 
the speeders, in other words, to have one man in the 
whole mill responsible for one thing. And then if any- 
thing goes wrong why that gives no opportunity for buck 
passing. 

DIFFERENCE IN SHIFT PRACTICES 

Number 7, some forty hour shift practices should dif- 
fer from fifty five hour shift practices somewhat. Well, 
that sin was committed before the NRA. For instance on 
grinding cards; I suppose a very large percentage of the 
cotton mills grind their cards once in thirty days, we will 
say. That seems to be the stereotyped time, without any 
consideration at all for the grade of cotton used, or any- 
thing else, once in thirty days. Well, I hope that some day 
mills will study their carding and find out how often a 
card should be ground. 

Now I remember seeing a discussion of that in the re- 
cords of one of your meetings. Now on card grinding is a 
good illustration of determining how often a card should 
be ground under eighty hours a week instead of a hundred 
and ten. Cleaning is a very important subject to study, 
the frequency of it. On almost any machine at the mill we 
have got the habit of cleaning a certain part once a week, 
another part once a day, another part ever so often, and 
I think we can make a very substantial economy by study- 
ing carefully the actual cleaning needs, the frequency of 
cleaning, the frequency of doing all general work. Some 
mills go so far as to put on a third shift for cleaning, 
especially cleaning overhead. I know one mill that has 
cleaned the looms at night for probably fifteen or twenty 
years. When you stop a machine to clean or to fix it under 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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The Principles Industrial Lighting 
And Their Application to the Cotton Textile Industry 


BY E. L. ELLIOTT 
Lighting Engineer. 


(Continued from last week) 


The effect of formative shadows in rendering objects 
visible can be readily observed by viewing a piece of 
plain woven fabric, like print cloth. If a cylinder be 
viewed from the same direction as the light falling upon 
it, it will appear flat, since the shadow will be all on the 
back side. If the light strikes it from the side a portion 
of the shadow will be in right; and if the shadow is per- 
fectly black the cylinder will appear simply as a narrower 


Fig. 2A 


surface, as in Fig. 2A. If light of equal intensity strikes 
it from similar positions on each side, it will appear flat, 
and of full width. In the above cases it is assumed that 
the light emanates from a point source, or a line source 
parallel with the cylinder. If the light comes from one 
side from an extended source, the shadow will vary in 
intensity and the cylinder will appear round, as in Fig. 
2B. The same effect will be produced if it is lighted 


unequally from the sides. Considering the threads of the 
fabric as cylindrical, it will be seen from these theoretical 
considerations that a light-source at one side of the line 
of vision will show the threads of the warp in silhouette, 
assuming that the piece is being viewed lengthwise, if 
the source is very small, or a linear source, such as the 
tube of a mercury lamp, parallel with the warp; and 
round, if the source is extended, or the light unequal from 
the two sides. As the shape of the thread is unimportant, 
in fact, too small to be observed, it will appear most 
distinct with silhouette lighting. In the case of white 
fabric, however, there is enough light reflected from the 
adjacent thread to relieve the shadow, and show the form 
of the thread. 


A light from the side and in front of the point of vision 
on the cloth will not clearly show the weft, since all the 
shadows of the threads will be on the back side. It is 
thus impossible to light plain woven fabric by a single 
light-source, or multiple light-sources, or by generally 
diffuse light, so as to make both warp and weft visible 
with maximum sharpness. We will have occasion to 


consider this problem latre in connection with inspection. 
The importance of studying the production of the 
proper formative shadows in the solution of any given 
lighting problem is sufficiently apparent from the fore- 
going discussion of the theory and their application to 
practice. Le tus now turn our attention to obstructive 
shadows. These arise from three sources: the machine 
or tool, the materials in process, and the workman. To 
say that a workman should not work in his own shadow, 
or stand in his own light, is like saying that one should go 
in when it rains. But self-evident as the advice is, failure 
to follow it is one of the most common faults of lighting 
installations. The existence of such faults is by no 
means entirely due to want of foresight in planning the 
installations. The complete avoidance of such conditions 
is far from being a simple matter and is sometimes im- 
possible. Sharp vision requires the use of the eyes with 
the shortest focal adjustment of which they are capable, 
which means that the head must be within 15 to 18 
inches of the object seen. It requires very simple calcu- 
lations to show how large a space is thus made unavail- 
able for the location of light units if the shadow of the 
workman’s head upon the work is to be avoided. 


If the thing to be seen, which let us call the visual ob- 
jective is small and fixed in position, like the needle of a 
sewing machine, it is easy enough to place a small light 
source near the object and so avoid the obstructive shad- 
ow of the operator. But where the visual objectives are 
close together over a considerable area, as in the case of 
the heddles of a loom, or the needles of a full fashion 
knitter, this simple expedient can not be used, and the 
problem is not so easily solved. The mechanical con- 
struction of the Cooper Hewitt lamp goes a long way 
toward the solution of such problems. The luminous 
source being a tube four feet long, it can often be hung 
near enough the operator to “shine around” his head, 
and so cast no shadow on his work. Placing two smaller 
units four feet apart will avoid the obstructive shadow of 
the workman, but will form double shadows, both forma- 
tive and obstructive, which are highly objectionable. 


Obstructive shadows cast by the machine or material 
in process constitute a still more difficult problem. The 
loom furnishes a good example. It is a comparatively 
simple matter to light the woven fabric satisfactorily: 
but to light the back of the loom so that the weaver can 
see clearly to thread the heddles and tie up the loose ends 
is quite another matter. The only solution of this prob- 
lem, in general terms, is a widely diffused illumination of 
high intensity. 

This brings up the question of intensity of illumination 
and its measurement, which we may as well discuss here. 
In practice, intensity of illumination is measured as the 
brightness of a white surface, usually placed in a hori- 
zontal position. The brightness thus produced is the 
result of all the lighting falling upon the surface from 
every direction above its own level. Theoretically inten- 
sity if the power of the light falling upon the surface, 
which loses some by reflection; but practically the unit 
of intensity, the foot candle, may be visualized as the 
brightness of a white surface receiving the unit intensity 
of light. From what has been said before it will be .read- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Winder Gary has resigned as general superintendent of 
the Hannah-Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 


E. W. Walton has resigned as manager of the Hickory 
Hosiery Mills, Hickory, N. C. 

J. D. Templeton is now overseer spinning Mill No. 1, 
Springs Mills, Fort Mill, S. C. 


O. B. Ayers has resigned as overseer spinning Mill No. 
1, Springs Mills, Fort Mill, S. C. 

L. R. Champion, formerly overseer carding and spin- 
ning, Alexander Mills, Forest City, N. C., is now overseer 
carding Mill No. 1, Springs Mills, Fort Mill, S. C. 


J. B. Templeton has been transferred from carding, 


Mill No. 1, to.same position, Mill No. 2, Springs Mills, 


Fort Mill, S. C. 


W. E. Rambow, formerly with the Adams-Swirles Mills, 
Macon, Ga., has become overseer carding at the Sibley 
Manufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga. 

G. G. Wyrick, formerly with the Wyrick Hosiery Mills, 
Mebane, N. C., has been appointed manager of the Hick- 
ory Hosiery Mills, Hickory, N. C. 

D. K. Lyle, formerly with the Avondale Mills, Syla- 


cauga, Ala., is now with the Gaffney Manufacturing 
Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


George Snow, sales representative of the Atlanta Brush 
Company, Atlanta, was painfully but not seriously in- 
jured in an automobile accident last week, but expects to 
be out soon. 


L. A. Ramsey has resigned as supply man at the Whit- 
ney (S. C.) Manufacturing Company, to become man- 
ager of the supply department at the Pelzer Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pelzer, S. C. He will have charge of the 


supply departments at the Pelzer plants Nos. 1, 2, 3 
and 4. 


W. A. Hunt has resigned as overseer carding at the 
Sibley Manufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga., to become 
general overseer of carding, spinning, spooling and warp- 
ing with the Santee Mills, Orangeburg, S. C. Before 
leaving Sibley, Mr. Hunt was honored at a dinner given 
by the supervisory force in the carding department, in- 
cluding the section men and overhaulers. The carding 
employees preesented him with a Masonic ring and he 
also received a gift from the superintendent and overseers. 


Gardner To Serve With Institute 


George A. Sloan, chairman of the Cotton Textile In- 
dustry Committee, has announced that the committee 
had secured the services in Washington of Hon. O. Max 
Gardner, former Governor of North Carolina. 

In making this announcement Mr. Sloan called atten- 
tion to numerous difficult problems confronting the cotton 
textile industry and the importance to it of detached and 
constructive advice from lawyers with a broad industrial 
background. He said that the committee has had from 
the start the constant and invaluable assistance of its 
general counsel, Goldthwaite H. Dorr, of the firm of 
Hines, Rearick, Dorr & Hammond, New York City, and 
that the committee felt fortunate in securing in addition 
the local assistance in Washington of Governor Gardner, 
himself a textile manufacturer. 

The Industry Committee is giving close attention to 
the difficult problems created by the disruption of normal 


conditions in imports and exports. This is one of. the 
first problems which Governor Gardner will take up with 
Government representatives. Special attention will be 
given to the acute situation which cotton textile exporters 
are experiencing as a result of increased production costs 
under the Cotton Textile Code without compensating 
advances in foreign countries. Governor Gardner’s as- 
sistance in Washington should also be of immediate value 
in watching the effects of import competition to prevent 
increases that might cut into domestic production and 
employment, particularly from textile countries with ex- 
tremely low production costs. 


Combed Yarn Mills Seek 48-Hour Week in 
January-February 


The Southern Combed Yarn Spinners’ Association have 
requested that operations of all combed yarn mills be 
limited to 48 hours weekly during the months of January 
and February. The action was taken at a meeting held 
in Gastonia last week. A resolution passed at the meet- 
ing for the shorter hours has been sent to the cotton-tex- 
tile industry committee for approval. When approved by 
the code authority, it will go to NRA headquarters in 
Washington for final approval, and if passed will become 
as binding as other sections of the textile code. The 
request seeks to limit the operation of all combed yarn 
spindles in the country during the next two months. 

Statistics considered at the meeting showed that unless 
combed yarn production is slowed down, stocks will ac- 
cumulate and the market for combed yarns will become 
further disorganized. The requested shorter hours are 
expected to stabilize the market and insure more profit- 
able operations for the mills. 


OBITUARY 


ROBERT E. BUCK 


Robert E. Buck, of Charlotte, Southern manager for 
Arnold-Hoffman Company, and for many years widely 
known in the textile South, died suddenly at his home 
here on Sunday afternoon. Death was due to heart fail- 
ure. He was 52 years of age. He had suffered with heart 
trouble for some time, but his death was unexpected. 

Mr. Buck, a native of Vermont, had made his home in 
Charlotte for 30 years and during that time had built up 
a large business for his company among the Southern 
mills. He was a recognized authority on textile chemicals 
and was prominently identified with the industry in num- 
erous ways. He maintained a winter home in Florida 
and a summer home in Vermont, but spent most of his 
time in Charlotte since he was 22 years of age. 

Mr. Buck is survived by his wife, two sons, Robert E.., 
Jr., of Greenville, and Harold, of Atlanta, his father and 
one sister, and one grandson. 

Funeral services were conducted Monday from the 
Myers Park Presbyterian Church. 

Active pallbearets were Robert Rosemond, David 
Clark, Charles Torrance, C. H. Gover, M. C. Dunavant, 
W. C. Rankin, Dr. Fred Austin and Rufus Johnston. 


JOSEPH J. GRAYSON 


Bessemer City, N. C.—-Joseph J. Grayson, age 57, for- 
mer superintendent of the American Mills No. 1, died at 
a Charlotte hospital on Monday afternoon. He moved to 
Gaston County 19 years ago to become superintendent of 
the Rhyne-Houser Manufacturing Company, Cherryville, 


later coming to the mill here, He leaves a wife and three 
children. 
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the forty hour law it is of more importance than it was 
under the fifty five hour law. 
WaAsTED PoweER 1s EXPENSIVE. L 

Number 8, there are a great many things that cost 
money besides wages. We have all gotten rather into the 
habit of asking questions, what has labor cost, or how 
many looms do you run, etc., but we have got to pay more 
attention now than ever before to the other things. For 
instance, power. That is a perfectly stereotyped thing to 
talk about, and that was perfectly obvious when we went 
into a mill a little while ago and two men couldn’t turn a 
card over, and that card was pretty badly out of line. 
One of the best mills that I have been in, we happened 
there one day, they were running a power test. One 
speeder took one horse power more than another. You 
can throw away twice as much money on power, I believe, 
than you can on direct labor cost. 

SUPPLIES SHOULD Be CAREFULLY HANDLED. 

I am kind of rabid on supplies. I have made one ob- 
servation and I could get figures, that a mill that has a 
good supply room with a clerk in charge, the supply cost 
per year is much lower than a mill that economizes and 
does not hire a supply clerk. The average mill throws 
away plenty of money on supplies. The upkeep of the 
machinery has a very important part to play; a machine 
that is kept up very well does not stop as much as one 
that is not. And, as I said before, a machine stopping of 
any length of time plays a much more important part to- 
day than last year. 

STANDARDIZATION. 

Now Number 9, the question of standardization. I 
think we should all try to go as scientifically as we can 
as to standardization of everything in the mill. You go 
into your own weave room and if you have an average 
mill you will go to such and such a loom or to such and 
such a fabric and notice the loom set and you will say, 
‘““‘Why do we set a loom this way?” The answer is that 
this fixer is a mighty good man and he has had lots of 
experience and he feels his loom are running better with 
such and such setting. And then you will go to the next 
set of looms and you will grant the next fixer the same 
privilege, etc., and the net result as far as the loom fixing 
is concerned is that you have many settings on the looms 
for the same fabric in one weaving room, just as many as 
you have fixers. And I claim that a mill should go rather 
rabid on standardizing its settings; and the same thing 
should be applied to almost everything in a mill. I will 
not take the trouble to enumerate them. 

SPEED OF MACHINERY 

Take another very simple illustration of speeds. We 
walk through a weave room or a card room or a spinning 
room, any department of the mill, and we will say, “What 
is your speed?” Well, we will get a very prompt answer, 
that the speed of each thing is such and such a speed. 
Yet, the mills that I have been into, the best mills, have 
tremendous variation in speeds, especially on drives in- 
stead of individual motors. It is common to find a varia- 
tion of 30 picks a minute in a weave room or 15 turns on 
the front row of the spinning frames of the same number 
of yarns. 

“GRAVEYARD StuFr” 

Now, coming down to the graveyard proposition: If I 
could only get from you gentlemen and from your asso- 
ciates in the industry a record of the tests you have run 
and found have failed and thrown out the window and 
are buried in the graveyard, I should have 90 per cent of 
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all the progress we will have in the cotton industry for 
the next 20 years. In going into a mill, if anybody makes 
a suggestion, the almost universal answer is, “Well, I 
tried that 15 years ago and it didn’t work.” Well, it 
didn’t work for some reason, and as I have said before 
the reason is generally not the obvious reason. Practi- 
cally all the progress, I will say the greatest progress 
very nearly that has been made in the last 10 years has 
been made with things that were thrown away and buried 
in the graveyard in previous years. 


Lonc Drart PATENTs tn 1870 

Now, you will come back at me and say, “How about 
the long draft?” We have become rather interested in 
long draft systems in recent years in the last two or three 
years have gone rather crazy on long drafts on speeders. 
I have a friend that went to the United States Patent 
Office and looked up the records, and the first patent on 
that was granted, on the long draft speeder, was dated 
in 1870. It was a failure, thrown out the window, and 
buried, and 60 years later we are going crazy on long 
drafts in the carding. That is a very good illustration of 
machines. You have tried many things and found them 
to be failures; yet there has been a reason and the reason 
was hidden. And if I could ask the gentlemen here to do 
one thing, I would ask you to go to your graveyards and 
dig up your records and look at the things you have tried 
yourself, or that you have heard your neighbors try and 
that failed and try them again, and isolate and eliminate 
the real cause of the failure and I will guarantee you will 
make more progress than anything you can do. 

I don’t believe that the NRA is hog-tieing us in mak- 
ing progress; I believe we have learned much from the 
depression; I believe we have learned much from having 
our own activities limited; and I believe the chances for 
growing today are more than they have ever been before. 
I thank you. (Much applause.) 


General Discussion 


Chairman Batson: Under the 40 and 80-hour running 
we find ourselves up against problems we were not up 
against before. I think personally that the wage situation 
is a minor item in our mill cost. Sometimes I think we 
have become more or less haphazard in running our mills. 
We have taken things for granted and we haven’t worried 
about the little things. As one prominent mill man re- 
marked the other day—something you all have heard 
befere—but he said, it is the little things that count. 
And today we are on the same running time, we are on 
the same wage schedule practically, and it is up to us, 
fellows. We can leave the question of foreign finance 
and the inflation and those things up to the hig boys. 
They know how to handle that, we don’t. All we are 
concerned with is our cotton mill. If we keep that run- 
ning, that is our part, let the other boys handle the other 
affairs. We will not even discuss those things, but what 
we have to handle is our own little jobs and these little 
things that occur in the mill all the way through, those 
are the things we have got to look out for, the little things 
are what is going to count. 


System or 


One thing that Mr. Paine brought up and I would like 
to have some information on is this: How many of us 
since we went on the 40-hour schedule or 80 hours a week 
have reversed our oiling system or revised it? Are you 
oiling the same as you ever did, just the same number of 
hours, are you oiling once a day the same as you did 
before, or have you changed that? 

H. H. Colbert, Con. Tex. Corp., Lynchburg: We have 
a new oiling shift, the same as we had one before. We 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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CENTER OF THE WINTERTIME WORLD 


Ihe Most 


ae) 


VACATION 


Ever Conceived 


/ \ challenge to the future—this audac- 
ious vacation plan of the Miami Biltmore! 
Offering more than sumptuous living in 
one of the world’s greatest hotels, the 
Miami Biltmore announces a policy of 
guest entertainment, privileges and special 
courtesies that has NEVER been equalled 
ANYWHERE. As a guest of the hotel you 
are entitled to. a COMPLETE VACATION 
—whether yo4 spend the winter or a few 
weeks. No matter what your tastes in sports 
and social diversions, in vacation relax- 
ation or holiday excitements, you can 
indulge them at their best in the Miami 
Biltmore plan. 


When you register in this “Center of 
the Wintertime World” the gates are 
opened to you to all the important resort 
pleasures of this world-famous playground 

. many of which can be enjoyed only 
at the Miami Biltmore . . . social functions 
of national distinction . . . sports events 
of national and international interest. 

For example, as a patron of the hotel, 
you are extended full privileges in the 
Florida Year Round Clubs. . . three mag- 
nificent sports centers—the Miami Biltmore 
Country Club, the Roney Plaza Cabaiia 
Sun Club at Miami Beach and the Key 
Largo Anglers Club down on the Florida 
“keys. 

An extraordinary economy — and a 
service which expands your enjoyment to 
the entire Miami resort area—is the trans- 

rtation system operating from the Miami 

iltmore and serving all units of the 
Florida Year Round Clubs. Without extra 
expense, you ride by aerocar to the races, 
dog tracks, downtown shopping and theater 
districts. Or fly by autogiro to Miami 
Beach! Or scoot by sea-sled down Biscayne 
Bay to Key Largo and the celebrated fish- 


BULLETIN 


ing grounds — an exhilarating journey 
along the quiet inland waters and colorful 
tropic shores of southern Florida. Your 
saving in local transportation costs alone 
will offset a major portion of your hotel 
bill. Moreover, this service brings the 
Miami Biltmore closer to all resort interests 
than any other hotel. 


On the hotel estate itself is the 18-hole 
sy course . . . completely worked over 
or this year’s play . . . with a staff of five 
celebrated pros: GENE SARAZEN, 
DENNY SHUTE, MIKE BRADY, LOUIS 
COSTELLO and NED EVERHART. Also, 
two outdoor pools . . . where weekly 
aquatic carnivals are held . . . including 
National Olympic Stars Meet and Atlantic 
Seaboard A. A. U. Meet. On the tennis 
courts, brilliant play every day . . . nat- 
ional tournaments . . . professional coach. 
In the Miami Biltmore stables—mounts for 
expert or beginner . . . veterinarian, groom 
and blacksmith services . . . guests’ horses 
boarded without cost! One of the climaxes 
of the season will be the National Horse 
Show. And for the fisherman, poloist, race 
enthusiast or any other hobby-rider, the 
Biltmore program provides plenty of daily 
fun 


The social schedule, too elaborate to 
enumerate in detail, varies from such 
informal affairs as chowder parties to 
sumptuous costume balls . . . with nightly 
jollity of dance orchestras and Broadway 
entertainers. 

Despite its additional services and 
privileges, the Miami Biltmore has not 
increased its sensible tariff rates! 

Acquaint yourself with this amazin 
vacation offer, and you will agree with 
seasoned travelers that it is the best “buy” 
in the whole resort world! 


Open October 28th to June 30th 


For information, literature and reservations 
address hotel direct or see your travel agent 
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BEHIND THE SCENES WITH 


LAST MINUTE NOTES ON KNITTING FASHIONS 


by 


The Turtle Neck 


Following the general trend toward the 
higher neck line, the New York stores are 
showing a great many sweaters with the 
turtle neck, which seems to be about the 
riewest thing in sweaters, and will no doubt 
be a saleable feature for some months to 
come. In Lord & Taylor’s Sport Depart- 
ment the majority of sweaters on display 
have this type of neck, and at least half of 
those at Best’s and Altman’s. 


The turtle neck is used on sweaters for 
indoor wear and on heavy sweaters for 
Winter Sports. Some of the sweaters at 
Altman’s are a plain weave with a yoke 
and collar of vertical ribbing. They are 
shown in a number of color combinations. 
Say the sweater itself is a pattern of gray, 
red and blue, with collar, cuffs and waist 
band plain gray,—or the sweater has a gay 
colored pattern on a background of white, 
the collar, cuffs and waist band being white. 
Ribbing used diagonally or vertically is a 
much favored idea. About 75 per cent of 
the turtle neck sweaters being shown at 
Lord & Taylor’s are in solid colors with 
all-over vertical ribbing. 


oXOX9 


ARWOOD 
Twins 


The most popular thing in sweaters is 
still the Sweater Set, or Twin Sweaters— 
two sweaters exactly alike except that the 
one worn underneath has a plain round 
neck and short sleeves and the one worn 
on top has long sleeves and is buttoned 
down the front. They are to be found in 
all colors (solid) and at all prices. About 
75 per cent of these sweaters are a plain 
weave. Unless we miss our guess these 
sweater sets will continue to be good. They 
have taken hold so well we believe them to 
be a fashion that will not soon die out. 


A Word About Hosiery 


The better New York department stores 
are showing a quantity of silk and wool 
hose which are of fine quality, very light- 
weight, suitable for street wear with wool 
dresses, as well 4 for sport.. They are 
shown in the same neutral colors as the all- 
silk hosiery. About 20 per cent of the silk 
and wool hose are mesh, but we find the 
plain ones favored in the better quality 
hose. We do not believe that the silk and 
wool hose will be worn extensively for 


KNITGOODS STYLIST 


street wear, but certainly they are gaining 
in favor and quantity. 


“Mittens From the Great 
West” 


So reads a sign beside a huge basket full 
of mittens—white ones with an Indian 
pattern in bright colors—in the Sports De- 


partment at Best’s, New York. Close by 
was another basket full of knitted gloves— 
white with an Indian pattern in black. The 
“Great West” seems to have taken hold of 
this field pretty generally. The designs on 
mittens, gloves and socks for Winter Sports 
appear to have been taken from Totem 
poles and Indian blankets, and you can’t 
go wrong by using bright colors and color 
combinations. 

We saw in Lord & Taylor’s some hand- 
knitted socks—red with a cuff of three 
stripes, yellow, blue and green—yellow, 
with a cuff of three stripes, green, blue and 
red. These had gloves to match. Of course 
this is an extreme use of color and prob- 
ably would be practical only as a novelty, 
but it is an example of the use of color at 
the present time. 


Scarves Important 


Along with the trend toward higher 
necks, women seem to have become more 
conscious of the neck line generally, there- 
fore scarves are of special importance, and 
the stores are making much of knitted ones 
of every type. 

Altman’s are showing scarves in the 
shape of a triangle, made of softest angora 
in an open-work stitch so that they may 
be draped gracefully. The longest side is 
about 29 inches and the other two sides 
about 23 inches. These scarves are worn 
bib-fashion—the long point in front and 
the other two ends tied loosely at the back 
of the neck. 
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PALATINE 
FAST 
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Palatine. Fast 
Salt O Solution 
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do the same amount of oiling now, at night, as we did. 
Our machinese get more oil now, in other words, than 
they did before. 
OILING IN Weave Room 

Member: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one 
question: In oiling a weave room, is one time a day 
enough on an eight-hour shift? We do that once a day 
and we don’t oil at night. 

Chairman: Mr. Paine mentioned one point that I 
thought was very good, dividing up the different duties, 
for instance, the oiling and those things, so that the diif- 
ferent shifts handle different things. I think that is a 
splendid idea. 

Member: I would still like to find out, if we oil the 
looms in the daytime on the eight-hour shift, doing all 
the oiling in the daytime except where the warps are off, 
and at that time we oil the looms all over, eveery part; 
now I want to know if oiling those looms in the daytime, 
eight hours’ run, whether we should oil those same parts 
again at night? We use a heavy oil for that. 

Member: We have not changed the oiling system on 
the first shift; we added a man on the second shift, and 
he oils all the fast moving parts, and he oils nearly twice 
as much as the man on the first shift. 


Ortinc System Cuts Cost 20% 

W. H. Gibson, Lumberton: I think I have some infor- 
mation that might be helpful. We have one oiler on the 
floor on the first shift, and since we have gone on two 
shifts we put on an extra oiler. We also gave them new 
oil cups and cut down the size of the hole in the spout, 
they oil more frequently but don’t use so much oil. In 
addition we put on extra men temporarily and every time 
a warp comes out we have it cleaned with kerosene oil 
thoroughly. And we find already that the supply bill 
shows so far about 20 per cent reduction. We have com- 
plete records in the supply room and know what we are 
doing. We think it is worth while, but particularly it is 
worth while to have another oil cup with a smaller spout, 
so the oil goes in the hole and not down side of the loom. 


SHOULD Stupy LUBRICATION 

Chairman: One thing I think we should do is to de- 
termine exactly what oils we need for the proper lubrica- 
tion of the different parts. 1 think the people that supply 
us with oils would be glad to have some tests made to 
really test the proper lubrication, to find out if we are 
using the exact kind of oil we should on the proper 
point. 

J. V. McCombs: A loom runs usually about seven 
days or six days on broadcloth, is that often enough to oil 
a loom, every time the warp runs off a loom, and it is 
cleaned. Or should it be oiled at other times? 

Member: 1 want to ask a question, if you need to oil 
your motors and shafting any oftener or would you oil 
them like you did at 55 hours? 

Local ConpDITIONS 

Chairman: I think that is a question of application to 
your particular mill conditions. The same thing applies 
to oiling warps or grinding cards. We are in the habit of 
grinding a card every 30 days. Are you grinding your 
cards every 30 days, regardless of anything, every four 
weeks? 

GrinpiInc Carps 

Member: We haven’t got a specific time to get around. 

Before we got on the eight-hour shift, we put up our 


cards you might say one card a day. We have a hundred 
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cards. That took 25 days to get around. But now we 
put up four cards a day on the eight-hour shift, as we did 
on the 10-hour shift. That makes the cards run a little 
bit longer than before, and we find that our cards are 
doing good work. Our cards are working hard, there is 
no question about that, but so far our work is about as 
well as it was before. The strength of the yarn is practi- 
cally as good and it is just about as clean as it was be- 
fore. 

Chairman: Right now we might hold up on the dis- 
cussion a little bit to hear from Mr. Herman Cone. 

Herman Cone: I just want to say that I am mighty 
glad to be here with you and I think this is one of the 
best associations of its kind in the South, and I think it 
is particularly gratifying to see so many fellows from 
different mills getting up and giving the other fellows the 
benefit of their experiences. I think it is particularly 
valuable at this time, when the methods seem to be 
changing and there seems to be a necessity for changes 
that a great many of us haven't noticed before. And I 
am not a practical man, so I can’t contribute very much 
to your discussion. I just want to congratulate you on 
the work of this Association and I am glad to see so 
many of you men here. 


Morors 


Chairman: We never did answer the question about 
tiling the motors and the shafting. There is one thing 
certain that now we have to pay more attention to our 
motors than before. We must not have any breakdowns. 
What are we doing about that? 

Mr. McCombs: - In my experience with motors in mills, 
I don’t think you can have any system for oiling motors 
in a cotton mill. You take a motor slung overhead near 
cards, where there is lots of lint, that motor will actually 
draw lint into the bearings that consume the oil. We 
always drain our motors every 90 days throughout the 
plant, and the bearings in one particular department we 
oil these motors twice a week. We found that the lint in 
the cards will suck into the bearings and get in the oil 
and consume the oil. 

If you try to set up a standard of oiling motors 
throughout the mill, in each department, sometimes you 
will get the motors burned out. That is my experience 
in oiling motors. We try to have all of our shaft through- 
out our plant oiled once a month. We drain those bear- 
ings about twice a year, that is, our regular ring oil bear- 
ings, where the speed is around three hundred on the 
main shaft. But the motors, we oil them according to 
the condition the motor is run under and the department 
it is running in. 

Om Motors MontHty 

Mr. Hayden: We oil our motors once a month, but 
it is not a carding plant; it is a finishing plant. We oil 
our motors throughout the plant once a month. We use 
comparatively light oil and the shaft, we oil it once a 
year. That is all it gets and I have not had a motor 
burned out in two years. And I haven’t had but one hot 
bearing in two years. 

Om. Drips 


Chairman: Mr. Hayden, did you have much trouble 
with the oil dripping from the shafting? 

Mr. Hayden: We take care of that by putting pans 
under all the motors. We don’t put up a shaft or bearing 
or anything without a pan under it, and we clean the 
pans up once a year. We wash the bearings out on the 
the motors about once a year with kerosene oil, change 
that oil in the shafting about every three years, and wash 
those out with kerosene oil. When I went to this partic- 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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Ser Dp \= 1 block from Times Square. 3 blocks to Fifth 


Avenue. 8 minutes to Wall Street. Under- 
ground passageway to all subway lines. 


THREE FINE RESTAURANTS 
TO CHOOSE FROM 

The coffee room for very quick service, the 
tavern grill for atmosphere, and the main 
restaurant for dining and dancing. 


SIXTY-NINE FINE THEATRES \ 
WITHIN SIX BLOCKS 
You can avoid traffic congestion and save 
taxi fare by walking to any of these theatres. 
4 short blocks to Madison Square Garden. 


HIGH ABOVE THE NOISY 
— 


CLATTER OF THE STREET 
Our 32 stories of fresh air and sunshine as- S 
sure you quiet rest. 1400 large rooms—each 
with bath (tub and shower) servidor and radio. 


SINGLE... from*2.50 DOUBLE... from *3.50 
Breakfast from 30c Luncheon from 65c Dinner from 85c iy 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance... 
Other Countries in Postal Union_ 4.00 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Who Will Regulate Industry? 


Textile men have been repeatedly told that 
under the NRA they would be given every op- 
portunity for the self-regulation of their indus- 
try. Asa result of this view curtailment of 25 
per cent, made compulsory for December, came 
at the request of the Cotton Textile Industry 
Committee. It was pointed out that from now 
on, groups in the industry would have an oppor- 
tunity to regulate production by presenting their 
case to the Code Authority, with recommenda- 
tions for curtailment whenever it was deemed 
expedient. 


Action of the Combed Yarn Spinners in ask- 
ing for a 48-hour week, to be made mandatory 
for all combed yarn mills during January and 
February, came as a result of unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in combed yarns, and was in line with the 
policy of self-regulation of industry. It was our 
idea that the powers that be in Washington 
would look favorably upon such action to secure 
more stable market conditions. The request of 
the combed yarn spinners had not yet been acted 
upon. It has, however, been generally believed 
that the request would be granted. 

Now news from Washington says the pro- 
posal of the hosiery mills that they curtail for 
eight weeks will be refused because of objections 
by the Consumers Advisory Board on the ground 
that it would increase retail hosiery prices. 


This brings up the question of who is to reg- 
ulate the industry. On one hand, controlled pro- 
duction is approved by those in charge of the 
Recovery program at Washington. On the other 
hand, another government agency strives to 
block the control measure. 

Textile mills, making an honest effort to co- 
operate in the Recovery program, appear caught 
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between cross fires of conflicting bureau opin- 
ions in Washington. It is essential, we think, 
to the welfare of the industry that such conflicts 
be eliminated. 


Controlled production has been one of the 
theme songs of the Recovery program since its 
inception. If we mistake not, the Consumers 
Advisory Board is a part of the Agricultural Ad- 
ministration, one agency which has incessantly 
preached controlled crop production, even to the 
extent of crop destruction. 


Regardless of whether or not hosiery curtail- 
ment is justified at this time, it is lamentable 
that efforts by the mills to regulate their affairs 
meet such a situation as apparently developed 
in Washington this week. 


Superintendents and Overseers Doing Fine 
Work 


The Southern Textile Association has just 
completed a highly successful series of technical 
meetings which began in the early fall. The at- 
tendance at the meetings has been larger than 
for years, and the interest shown in the Associa- 
tion has been unusually gratifying. 


The terms of the New Deal has laid increasing 
responsibilities upon the superintendents and 
overseers. With working conditions in the mills 
more nearly uniform than ever before, it was at 
once recognized that men in charge of the ma- 
chinery had an even greater task to perform. It 
is going to become increasingly hard for any mill 
which is not operated efficiently and economi- 
cally to stay in the picture. To meet the new 
conditions, the superintendents and overseers 
are being called upon to do their work better 
than it has ever been done before. 


From personal observation we know that 
these men have assumed their increased respon- 
sibilities and labors with excellent spirit. They 
have shown a constant determination to find the 
better way of doing everything they are called 
upon to do. 


In the technical meetings this season, these 
superintendents and overseers have shown a 
spirit of co-operation and loyalty which, we 
think, is one of the greatest assets of the South- 
ern mill owners. In the matter of saving money 
for the mills, the operating executives show as 
much interest as if they owned the mills them- 
selves. In every other phase of mill operation, 
they show the desire to increase their own service 
and usefulness to their companies. 

It is very gratifying that an increasing number 
of mill executives are more appreciative of the 
fine work of the Southern Textile Association. 
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Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division 
Discusses Need of Improved Operating 
Methods Under NRA 
AContinued from Page 12) 


ular plant they were oiling the shafting every day; now 
we oil it once a year. 


Chairman: How do you account for your improve- 
ment there? 
Mr. Hayden: Using the proper oil. 


Orn WEEKLY IN WEAVE Room 


Mr. Andrews: Mr. Hayden may be all right with his 
finishing mill, but it is different in a carding or spinning 
room, with the looms pulling four frames, why they have 
go to have oil oftener than that. We oil our motors once 
a week and blow them out and oil them, and check the 
oil, and if they need it fill them up. We follow the same 
rule throughout the mill, and we have had mighty little 
trouble. But we can’t go a year without oiling our shaft- 
ing; we oil them about once a month. 

Mr. Hayden: I told you, Mr. Andrews, from the start 
that it was a finishing plant. I told him it wasn’t a card- 
ing plant. 

Mr. Andrews: I was just trying to correct some of the 
fellows sitting around here. 

OVERHAULING 


Chairman: One question that came out in another 
meeting was, wheether running like we have to do now 
under the shorter time but requiring more efficiency, what 
are we doing about our overhauling in the card and spin- 
ning room, particularly? Are we planning during this 
year to do the same amount of overhauling that we did 
before? Are we checking up on our machinery condi- 
tion more often than we did before? Have we changed 
our schedule or are we still sticking to our old schemes? 
For instance, the overhauling of the card room,’ pickers, 
etc., are you planning to do the same or are you planning 
to do it more often? Do you think it will be necessary 
to do more of it? 

Inspect Carps WEEKLY 


Mr. Andrews: We are planning on doing the ‘same 
thing in the picker room we have been doing before. The 
picker room and the cards are two things we try to watch. 
We try to have a weekly inspection of cards; the overseer 
or myself one have the doors left down and they are in- 
spected once a week. I think a lot of us superintendents 
are going to have to change our methods. The first 
thing the boss used to want to know was, “What is your 
cost?”’ I just got so used to it that when I saw him com- 
ing I would tell him the cost before I shook his hand 
(laughter). But we are going to have to forget some of 
the cost figures now, more or less, as we are about on 
equal basis, and it is up to us to kind of outsmart the 
other fellows or at least be as good as the other fellow 
and get in there and find out what we can do to improve 
our jobs. 

Motor INSPECTION 


I started a system in our mill of inspecting the motors, 
not only inspecting them but gauging them, and that rec- 
ord is kept in my office. We gauge the motors once a 
month. A burned out motor means loss of production 
and perhaps it is in a department we can never make it 
up in. Motors are one thing that need to be watched 
and properly oiled. There are lots of things around the 
mill that men can be put to use, where we used to just 
pass them up and figure it is just an idle moment and it 
don’t amount to much. But we have to see that the 
— have full-sized jobs and that they have something 
to do. 


And waste is another thing that I have heard discussed 
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very little here today, but it is important. I know we 
have cut our waste bill—and it is better not to put these 
figures down yet. Those are things that we can look out 
for and help. 


OVERHAULING PICKERS 


Chairman: What about your pickers, are you over- 
hauling them just as you did before 

Member: We try to get over our pickers every week 
end. I think every picker should be cleaned up oiten. | 
think this is one of our biggest troubles, is not cleaning 
enough. Everything should be taken down, cleaned up, 
oiled and put in good shape at least once a year. It is 
just a very simple thing but it needs to be done. I be- 
lieve we have done more overhauling lately than we have 
done in a good many years. 


OneE-Process PICKING 


Chairman: I would like to ask how many have a 
one-process picker in your mill, any type, hold your 
hands up. Four. 

W. A. Jennings: We have one-process picker for about 
two years and I rolled off a lap something like two or 
three months ago and weighed it yard for yard all the 
way through. And our laps run 14 ounces, what they are 
supposed to be; and they run from 1334 to 14%. We 
had one yard that weighed 15, but all the rest of this 
came within the range. And our spinning yarn is good 
as it was before, I don’t think it is quite as clean, but the 
breaking strength of the goods is as it was before. It is 
better than under the old process. 

The session was concluded by a short talk by Dean 
Thomas Nelson, of the Textile School, N. C. State Col- 
lege, who also agreed that training of mill workers and 
watching the little things in the mill were of great im- 
portance. 


W. H. Gibson, Jr., former president of the Association, 
spoke briefly of the value of the technical meetings of the 
Association. 

Luther H. Hodges, of the Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Mills, who was scheduled to address the meeting, was 
unable to attend. 

The meeting was concluded with a luncheon at the 
King Cotton, Charles Ketchum, secretary of the Greens- 
boro Chamber of Commerce, who made the address of 
welcome at the opening of the meeting, spoke also at the 
lunch. The second time he very cleverly impersonated a 
German scientist who was investigating textile manufac- 
turing in this country and succeeded in “selling out”’ his 
audience in a very humorous manner. 


Bleachery To Award Service Medals 


Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., will. award gold 
pins and medals to all employees who have been with the 
company for 10, 15 and 20 years. The presentation will 
be made at the Christmas tree celebration on December 
2 Ist. 

Figures compiled by President Arrington show that 30 
per cent of the employees of the Union Bleachery have 
service records of 10 years or longer. Divided into groups 
of 10 years or longer, they are as follows: Eight have 
been with the company for 25 years or longer; 10 have 
been with the company for 20 years or longer: 13 have 
service records of 15 years or longer; and 54 have been 
with the company for more than 10 and less than 15 
years. 

Gold medals will be awarded those who have service 
records of 20 years or more, and gold pins will be given 
those with records of 10 and 15 years, different designs 
being given to the two groups. 
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CHEAPER STEAM 


Economical generation of steam can 
be secured only by the correct applica- 
tion of metering, controlling, and regu- 
lating equipment. Bailey engineers will 
gladly help you obtain the most suitable 
selection for your boiler plant. Write 
for literature on any of these widely 
knowp Bailey products. 


Boiler Meters 
Multi-Pointer Gages 
Combustion Control 
Feed Water Control 
Fluid Meters 
Recorders 


BAILEY METER CO. 


1063 ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, O 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
R 


cy CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


ROME DRIED FLAKES 


WHITE CURD FLAKES 
Two EXCELLENT TALLOW SOAPS 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS 


ROME SOAP MFG. Co. 
ROME, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 
BOX 84, CHARLOTTE, N. 


MILL ITEMS 


Eprnspurc, Va.—Edinburg Silk Mills, Inc., with maxi- 
mum capital of $25,000, has been granted a charter by 
the State Corporation Commission to weave, manufac- 
ture, process, buy, sell and generally deal in silk, woolen 
and cotton cloths. F. C. Dinges, of Edinburg, is presi- 
dent of the mills. 


RocKINGHAM, N. C.—The receivers, Horace Steadman 
and Pickett Leak, offered for sale to the highest bidder, 
December 7th, the Midway Mill, known as Leak, Wall 
McRae property. There were no bids offered. The mat- 
ter to be left open for five days, during which time pri- 
vate bids will be received, the receivers stated. 
sale. 


MeripiAn, Miss.—-With the agreement that Meridian 
provide a site by January Ist, Phillips-Jones Corporation 
of New York, manufacturers of Van Heusen collars and 
shirts, will locate a unit in this city that will employ 
around 500 persons. It is also proposed that the com- 
pany made Meriidian its distributing center for the 
South and Southwest. This information was received 
from a group of local citizens, headed by Mayor Clint 
Vinson, following a conference in New York City. 


Kincs Mountar, N. C.—wNeisler Mills, Inc.. has or- 
ganized an independent sales organization to be known 
as Neisler Mills Company, which is a corporation of the 
State of New York. It will be located at 63 Worth 
street, New York. 

The purpose of this sales corporation is to sell the 
products of several mills. The entire executive and a 
larger part of the sales force of the Barden department 
of Cannon Mills, Inc. which merchandised the mills to 
be represented by Neisler Mills Company, will be mem- 
bers of the new company. The following is a partial 
list of the personnel: 

C. E. Neisler William A. Barden, Allen E. Julin, Henry 
E. Carls, A. C. Hunter, J. M. Steele, F. E. Thomas, T. M. 
Stevenson, Frank E. Bach. 


SHELBY, N. C.—The Cleveland Cloth Mills, of which 
O. Max Gardner is president, is building a two-story 
brick experimental laboratory, designing and drafting 
room. Machinery will be installed for testing the strength 
of rayon and celanese yarn, a laboratory will be provided 
to test and experiment with colors and in this department 
Tomm Kerr, chief designer, and his corps of assistants 
will work in designing and drafting for the various styles 
of fabrics which the mill manufactures. 

The size of the cloth mill plant, in the early summer, 
was doubled when a brick addition 112x300 feet was 
added to house 224 new automatic looms. With this 
addition completed, the new looms are now being installed 
and put in operation as fast as the machinery manufac- 
turer makes delivery. To date 125 of these looms have 
been put in operation. Approximately 100 are yet to 
come, but shipments are arriving each week, and it is 
expected that the entire plant will be in operation by the 
middle of January. 

New machinery has been added in the preparation de- 
partment to balance up with the increase in number of 
looms. Additional helpers to operate the machinery are 
being trained to handle the automatic machinery, said to 
be the very latest type in speed and flexibility. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


- 
- 


Bururmncton, N. C.—The Burlington Mills has con- 
structed or under construction in the Burlington area ap- 
proximately 30 new homes for employees. 

ALBEMARLE, N. C.—Emphatic denial of the allegations 
contained in a recent complaint and petition filed by W. 
G. Efird, J. J. Efird and W. T. Efird, heirs of the estate 
of the late J. S. Efird, was contained in an answer to the 
petition filed by attorneys for Charles A. Cannon, R. L. 
Smith and the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., as trustees 
of the estate. 

The complaint was filed in October and in a brief it 
was alleged that Cannon had, through his knowledge of 
the textile industry, and connection with other companies, 
been able to profit at the expense of Efird Manufacturing 
Company. It was alleged that Cannon had treated the 
Efird mills unfairly in the disrtibution of profitable or- 
ders, and had charged more commissions against the 
mill than was the custom. It also was alleged that he 
had sold cotton to the mill at a price above the market. 
The petition asked that the court order an accounting 
and grant relief. 

The answer to the complaint avers that these charges 
are untrue, and asks that the annual accounts heretofore 
filed by the trustees be ratified and confirmed and that 
the proceedings be dismissed at the cost of the petition- 
ers. 


SHELBYVILLE, TENN.—According to information re- 
ceived here, the United States Rubber Company, owner 
of the Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills, and which has acquired 
the Shelbyville Mills, of this city, will engage in the man- 
ufacture of tire cord. Sheeting was formerly manufac- 
tured. Included in the purchase at Shelbyville were two 
large buildings, with 23,032 spindles and a battery of 594 
looms. Fifteen thousand bales of cotton can be used an- 
nually when the plant is in full operation, according to 
the announcement. 

The United States Rubber Company operates approxi- 
mately 77,028 spindles and a number of looms at the 
mills here, in the manufacture of tire cord and fabrics, 
and at Hogansville, Ga., the Stark division of the Winns- 
boro Mills operate 35,568 spindles and a battery of 22 
looms in the manufacture of the same products, and it is 
understood here that when the Shelbyville unit it put 
into operation the United States Rubber Company will 
be operating approximately 136,000 spindles in the South 
and employing approximately 3,000 operatives. 

H. Gordon Smith, general manager of the local mills 
and those at Hogansville has announced the personnel of 
the Shelbyville unit as follows: Superintendent, H. H. 
Ocheltree; office manager, A. P. Mullins, Jr., and super- 
intendent of the laboratory, A. B. Alexander, Jr. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


md on it that the high quali is guaran- 
that the weight an e is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, spinning 
or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Semerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mer. Taunton, Mass. 
HUMPHRIES Seu. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Pr. 0. Box 843 Pr. 0. Bex 720 


Greenville, 8. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Cleaner and More Even Yarn 
From Your Spinning Frames 


Liquid oils drip and leak from bearing 
and necks of rolls. They fail to control 
friction effectively and prevent wear 
which causes bearings to get out of 
alignment. 


NON-FLUID OIL, made adhesive by 
a special process, stays in bearings and 
prevents frictional wear that causes 
misalignment of bearings — assuring 
even yarn. 


Since NON-FLUID OIL does not 
creep from roll necks and spread onto 
the face of rolls it prevents oil-stained 
yarn. For the same reason NON- 
FLUID OIL outlasts liquid oil 3 to 5 
times, saving money on both the 
lubricant cost and the cost of applica- 
tion. 
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Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication 
of Textile Machinery.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


Warehouses: 
Chicago, Ill. Providence, R. I. Atlanta. Ga. 
Bt. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 


New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, S&S. C. Greenville. 8 C 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 
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The Principles of Industrial Lighting 
Their Application to the Cotton Textile 
Industry 
(Continued from Page 6) 


ily understood that the brightness of a particular small 
horizontal surface is a very untrustworthy indication of 
the adequacy of the lighting in any given case. 

For example, it has been found that 1 foot candle is 
the minimum intensity necessary to thread the heddle of a 
silk loom, and that to secure this an intensity of 20 ft. 
candles is required on top of the warp, where the meas- 
urement would ordinarily be made. Thus only 5 per 
cent of the general illumination is effective for the pur- 
pose required, the other 95 per cent being lost by obstruc- 
tive shadows. It has been found also that for maximum 
visual efficiency 20 ft. candle is required, although there 
is not a large gain above 10 ft. candles. Taking this 
lower figure, and using the ratio of 20 to 1 as before ex- 
plained, we obtain 200 f.c., as usually measured, to secure 
the maximum efficiency of the weaver. Such an intensity 
of general illumination will appear preposterous to most 
production managers; but the difference between this fig- 
ure and that found today in the best equipped mills is no 
greater than the difference between good lighting today 
and what was considered good lighting a generation ago. 
In the end it comes down to the old familiar question of 
profit and loss. As we said before, theory can never be 
fully realized in practice for physical reasons; and the 
extent to which physically possible realization can be at- 
tained is generally limited by economic considerations. 
The manufacturer can afford to provide any intensity of 
illumination that will pay and no more. 

Engineering consists in the wise choice of materials, 
and using them in such a way as to secure the desired 
results at the lowest cost. The wisdom displayed in the 
choice of materials will depend on the accuracy of knowl- 
edge concerning them possessed by the engineer. The 
materials of the illuminating engineer are light sources 
and their accessories. The light sources at present avail- 
able are the incandescent lamp and the mercury vapor 
lamp. The difference in the lights of these two sources 
has already been explained. There remains to be consid- 
ered their electrical efficiency. This question can be dis- 
posed of by assuming that any difference that may exist 
is not enough to be a deciding factor in choosing between 
them. Taking the reasonable life of an installation as 
the basis of reckoning, it is probable that the mercury 
lamp would show some advantage. 

Accessories consist of two general classes, globes and 
reflectors. The purpose of the globe is to intercept the 
light from the source and, by diffusing it over the entire 
surface, to become the visible light source, thereby reduc- 
ing the brilliancy. The purpose of the reflector is to 
intercept a portion of the light and redirect it. Reflectors 
also generally serve the purpose of cutting off the direct 
light over a certain range. The amount of attention given 
to the subject of globes and reflectors, and the elaborate 
mathematical formulas worked out in regard to them, in 
the literature of illumination, reaches about the limit of 
‘the elaboration of the obvious.’’ The whole subject can 
be disposed of in very few words. As to diffusing globes, 
their use was necessary to reduce the dazzling brilliancy 
of the tungsten lamp filament when placed within 20 ft. 
or thereabouts of the workman, before the frosted bulb 
became standard; but they are not necessary now except 
where the units must be placed much nearer the eye. 

After all the elaborate mathematics of the reflector 
have been exhausted, it will be found that there is only 
one thing that it can do, and that is to effect a certain 
economy in the use of the light. There is no special 
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virtue in reflected light, and there is no visual effect that 
can be produced by a reflector that can not be produced 
without it. The utmost that a reflector can do is to take 
a part of the light from a space where it is not required 
and direct it into a space where it is useful. Except for a 
few special purposes, the opaque reflector having a white 
surface is the best type, as it serves also as a shade, is 
not liable to breakage, and is inexpensive. The form ot 
the white reflector is a matter of mechanical considera- 
tion, having no practical effect upon the lighting results. 
Since there is always a loss of light at every surface which 
it encounters, whether of transmission or reflection; and 
as this loss is increased by the accumulation of dust and 
grime, as few such surfaces as possible should be used in 
accessories for the sake of economy. Lighting units con- 
taining multiple reflecting and diffusing surfaces are 
prima facie objectionable. A dirty reflector can at the 
most absorb no more than the light that falls upon it, 
which is generally not more than half the total flux; but 
a dirty globe which intercepts the whole flux, can absorb 
proportionately more. The simpler the accessory the 
better. Either one of the two kinds of light source with 
a single reflector is the first choice. 

The general practice that passed for illuminating engi- 
neering for many years, and is only now beginning to be 
discarded, consisted in first assuming a certain intensity 
on the “working plane,’ an imaginary plane 30 inches 
from the floor, as the object to be attained; then much 
pretentious display of distribution curves and trigonmet- 
tric calculations; and finally, a blue print in the best 
style of the art showing the ground plan of a room laid 
off in equal squares, at the centers of which was a symbol 
indicating a certain light unit, duly described in the key. 
The final solution of the lighting problem: such a form of 
light unit, on so and so centers, at such a hanging height. 
Result (alleged) so many foot candles on the working 
plane, giving an efficiency of so many watts per square 
foot. Not a word concerning the amount of light on the 
objects that the workman has to see, nor the direction of 
the light with respect to shadows, which determines its 
visual value, nor the cost of light per workman, or ma- 
chine, or operation, the only items in which the cost ac- 
countant is interested. 


Now let us consider another method of handling the 
specific lighting problem. First, a close study of the 
machines and appliances, and the nature of the mate- 
rials, resulting in an exact knowledge of what and how 
the workman has to see. Second, a careful survey of the 
sources of obstructive shadows. Third, the determination 
of the conditions of illumination with respect to the kind 
of light, the direction and intensity that will enable the 
workman to see to do his work to the best advantage. 
This may require a laboratory study of the problem. 
Fourth, selecting the light unit, and determining the loca- 
tion of units so as to give each workman the proper 
light, at the lowest cost. Fifth, checking the layout to 
make any changes that the physical conditions or consid- 
erations of economy may require. Result, by the test of 
actual use; maximum output of each machine and work- 
man, minimum spoilage and seconds. Mechanical effi- 
ciency of the installation, measured in the cost of light 
per operative, per operation, and per machine, such as to 
insure the lowest cost of these items with relation to the 
efficiency of the workman. 


Co_umsiA, S. C.—There will be a meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Columbia Mills Company on December 
14th at 4:30 p. m. at the offices of the company, Wil- 
liams and Lady streets, Columbia, according to an an- 
nouncement made by L. C. Smith, secretary. 
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General Electric Co. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Governor Clinton Hotel 


The 


Grasselli Chemical Co.. The 


Hart Products Corp. 
H & B American Machine Co.. 
Hermas Machine Co. 
Houghton, BE. F. & Co. 
Howard Bros. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney Machine Co. 
Hyegrolit, Inc. 


& Chemical Corp. 


“Inc. 


als 


Sat 


=" 


tls 


—J— 
Jacobs, 
Jacobs Graphic Arts Co. .......... 
Johnson, Chas. 


Keever Starch Co. 


Lincoln Hotel 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
Logemann Bros. Co. 
MeCord, H. M. 


Manhattaan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 


bestos Manhattan, Inc., The 
Martinique Hotel 
Miami Biltmore Hotel 

National Ol] Products Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Neumann, R. & Co. 
N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Noone’'s Joseph, Sons Co. 


Onyx Oll & Chemical Co. 


Parks-Cramer Co 
Ww. 


Peach, D 

Perkins, B. F. & Son, ‘Inc. 
Philadelphia B elting Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 


Precision Gear & Machine Co. 
Rhoades, J. EF. & Sons 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Robinson, Wm. C. & Son Co. 
Rome Soap Mfg. Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Schachner Leather & Belting Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 
Sirrine, J. B. & Co. 
Soluol Corp. 
Sonoco Products 
Southern Ry. 
Southern Spindle & enced Co. 


Stanley Works 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


Stevens, J. P. & Co.., Inc. 
Stewart Iron Works Co. 
Stone, Chas. H. —.. 


Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co.. 
—U— 


U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co.. 
U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. ‘ 
Union Storage & Warehouse Co. 
Universal Winding 
Veeder-Root, Ine. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Viscose Co. 


WAK, Inc 

Waltham Watch Co. _. 
Washburn Printing Co. Hat 
Wellington, Sears & Co. _.. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
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Plan First Quarter Cut 
In Output Code Rule 


Meetings took place among several 
official and semi-official groups rep- 
resenting various divisions of the cot- 
ton goods industry looking to a more 
orderly and scientific balancing of 
production within the individual 
groups to demand for such goods. 
Under the recent executive order 
such groups are empowered to act 
through the Cotton Textile Industry 
Committee to adjust production for 
periods of from 30 to 90 days. 


Some merchants are recommend- 
ing to mills action on virtually all 
cotton goods, but it was considered 
likely that whatever action is taken 
will result in curtailment in varying 
degrees according to the conditions 
in specific groups. Production at less 
than the maximum permissible under 
the code for practically all of the in- 
dustry will probably be ordered dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1934.—Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 


W AN TED—Position as overseer of cotton 
or rayon weaving, slashing, drawing or 
cloth room—separately or collectively. 
Have had experience on all kinds of 
machinery, and coarse and fine yarns. 
Three years’ experience making surveys 
of all these departments. Can furnish 
the best of references. Open for engage- 
ment at once. L. A. care Textile 
Bulletin. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, 
A former member of the ning 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorne 
Offices: 1408-T = 
Charlotte, N. one 7797 

434 Munsey Buliding 
Washington, D. C. 
Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Millbury 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 
Rice Dobby Canta Company 


Mass. 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 
ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 
Known by the 
Customers It 


Keeps 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DoMBESTIOC Ex PorRT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas St. New 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


December 14, 1933 


_ COTTON Goops 


New York.—The cotton goods markets continued quiet 
during the week. Buyers showed more interest, however, 
and there is an undercurrent of confidence that is growing 
each week. The outlook for good business in the first 
quarter of the year is considered more promising. For 
the time being, several elements in the situation are re- 
tarding business. Fear of the monetary situation seems 
gradually being dissipated and is less talked of. Talk 
of the 3-hour week being enacted by the next Congress 
is Causing uneasiness in some quarters. 


The order for 25 per cent curtailment in December was 
generally well received in the market. It is thought here 
that control of production by group action will be estab- 
lished as a permanent policy within the next few weeks. 
Action of the combed yarn spinners in asking for a 48- 
hour week in January and February is the first step in 
this direction and is expected to be followed by other 
groups is reduced production appears necessary. 


Sales of print cloths, carded broadcloths, sheetings, os- 
naburgs and other coarse yarn gray goods were generally 
small. Prices were steady on most lines. Sales agents 
were unwilling to sell ahead except with clauses in con- 
tracts to protect against higher prices brought about by 
further restrictive legislatures. 


Fine goods were the subject of somewhat more inquiry, 
and during the week moderate quantities of sheer goods 
had been sold, while buyers not universally confident of 
the immediate future, a number of them were worried 
about the possibility of advances, and were covering quick 
needs to be on the safe side. Perhaps the greatest indica- 
tion of strength was that second hands with goods to sell 
would not yield to pressure for concessions, in the belief 
that if amy change develops in prices it will be upward. 
There was a very general belief that something more 
drastic in the way of production “adjustment” is likely 
to develop for the first quarter than that now under way. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 4% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 4% 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 64x60s_ ss. OH 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s... 

Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s__ 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 8% 
Brown sheetings, standard - 

Denims 15% 


Dress ginghams _ _.. 15% 
Staple ginghams 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.., Inc. 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


Selling Agents 


| 
| 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa——There was little actual improvement 
in the yarn market during the week. Buyers displayed a 
waiting attitude and confined their buying mostly to 
hand-to-mouth covering. The curtailment of 25 per cent 
in production for this month is not expected to have any 
marked effect. The action, however, of the Combed Yarn 
Group in asking for a work limit of 48-hour week in 
January and February is regarded as very significant. 
It is thought here that similar action will be taken by the 
Carded Yarn Group unless market conditions show a 
marked improvement. The trade here believes that pro- 
duction is going to be regulated very closely and that this 
should have a marked effect in making the market more 
stable. 


The final crop report had little effect on the market. 
Prices generally showed no quotable weakness from the 
preceding week. Some further weakness in combed yarns 
was reported. 


Little improvement in trading is looked for this month, 
but the trade is looking ahead with more optimism, feel- 
ing that in view of the dullness which has been prevalent 
since early September and with considerable progress 
made in delivering on the heavy contracts placed during 
the summer, manufacturers will be ready to place addi- 
tional orders with spinners as soon as goods are ordered 
more freely by retailers. 

Yarn merchants in co-operation with the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute are working on changes to the proposed cot- 
ton yarn code, the tentative draft of which was studied 
recently at meetings here and in Charlotte, it being re- 
ported that several important changes in the first draft 
will be incorporated in it before the industry gives com- 
plete support and it is ready for submission to the NRA 
for approval. 

Although several houses here report receiving more 
inquiries this week trading remains uninteresting and 
sales are confined to small lots which manufacturers want 
for filling-in purposes. 

Southern Single 


— - 


10s _. Duck S, 4 and 5- Piy 
30s ‘Carpet Yarns 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 8s -. 
Warps 10s 
168 Carpet Yarns 
208 --- Tinged carpets, 8s, 
and 4-ply -~. 
268 --- Colored strips, 8s, 3 
oie and 4-ply -~-87%- .. 
Ss, 2, Band 4-ply..23 -_. 
16s 28%- 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply m4 
20s 12s, 2-ply teak: 
408 36s, 2-ply 
Southern Two-Ply ‘Skeins Southern Frae Cones 
303 37% - 248 314-32 
36 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8S. P. O. 


IF iTS PAPER | 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE FOR 
TEXTILE INTERESTS 


Mill and Plant APPRAISALS -SURVEYS—-AUDITS—COST and 
ACCOUNTING SET-UPS—Orderly LIQUIDATIONS—PROPER- 
TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
MeCord Service ts invaluable to 
Executive, Bankers, Administrators. 


Consultation invited through our offices 
100 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
161 Devenshire 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
W. G. PATTISON, Seuthern Representative. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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| | S 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 
executives are frequently tn urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts or matetrials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 


Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny, N. J. Sou. 
Reps.: J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 E. 7th 8t., 
Charlotte, 'N. C.;: L. 8S. Ligon, Greenville, 


Akron Belting Co., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, S&S. C.; L. F. 
Moore, Memphis, Tenn. 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
585 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: $01 EB. 7th St.. Chariotte, 
N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


American Enka Corp., 271 Church 8t., 
New York “a 5 Sou. Rep.: R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 

Arnold,Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, 
Sou. Office: independence 
Charlotte, N. C.. R. B. Buck. Mer. Sou. 
Reps.: Harold T. Buck, 51! Pershin 
Point Apts.. Atlanta, Ga.; Frank 
Johnson. P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. 
C.: R. A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Dallas. Tex.: R. B. Buck, Jr., 216 Tinde!l 
Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


Ashworth Bros., inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville. S. C.: 215 Central Ave., 8S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas. Tex. 

Atianta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. Thom- 
as ¢. Perkins. Pres. Carolinas, Tenn. and 
Va. Rep.: Geo. C. Snow, Atlanta, Ga.; Ga. 
and Ala. Rep.: William C. Snow, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill Sou. 
Office: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. 
c.. J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

Barkley Machine Works, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley. president. 

The Beiger Co., Watertown, Mass. Rep. 
for North and South Carolina, William 
Lee, Box 785. Charlotte, N. C. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: H. L. Silever, 
P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. W. B. 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8. 
— R. B. Smith, 104 Clayton St.. Macon, 

a. 


Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps: Ralph Gossett. Woodside 
Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bide., Greenville, S. C.; Belton 
Cc. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.: S. Frank Jones, 
2300 Westfield Rd.. Charlotte, N. C.; 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave. West, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office: Bidg.., 
Charlotte, N. C.. J. Hill hn, Mer. 

Campbell & Co., John, Hudson 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: M kL. Kirby. 
P. O. Box 4382, West Point, Ga.: Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, C.; A 
Max Browning. Hillsboro, N. C. 


Carolina Steel & iron Co., Greensboro, 


‘Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Mangum Webb, Sec.- 
Treas. 


Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1267-1301 
Elston , , Chicago, Til. Sou. Rep.: J. C. 
Duckworth. ‘Greenville, 8. C. 

Ciba Co.. Inc... Greenwich and Morton 
St.. New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E 
Washington St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 8. C 


Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Head- 
quarters, Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C. Byrd Miller, Sou. Ast. Sou. 
Reps.: Luther Knowles, Sr., Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C.; Luther Knowles. 
Jr.. 223 Sprin s. P. Box 466. 
Atlanta, carried at convenient 
points 

Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points 

Crompton 4& Knowles Loom Works, 
Wor vester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8. Cedar 
Chariotte, N. 8. B. Alexander, 


Dar Fog Traveler Co., Taunton, Masa. 
Sou. ohn BH. Humphries, . O. Box 
843, Greenville. 8. C.; . Ashiey, 
Box 720. Atlanta. ‘Ga. 


Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit, Mich. Sou. 
Dist. Rep.: Wm. W. Moore, 180 Westmin- 
ster Drive, N. EB., Atlanta, Ga. 


Dillard never Greensboro, N. C. 


Sou. Reps.: Box 1281, 
Charlotte. N. Embree, Lynch - 
burg. Va. 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
W.. Atlanta, Ga.. Ww. M. Mitchell: 
Spartanbure. Ss. Cy, Clare H. Draper. Jr 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.. 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.: 
D. C. Newman, Asst. Mer. So. Ware- 
houses, 302 W First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps.: L. E. Green, H. B. Constable. 
Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 10381 Jefferson Standard Bilde.. 
sreensboro, N. C.: B. R. Dabbs, 715 Prov- 
ident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: W. R. 
Ivey, 202 BE. Prentiss Ave., Greenville. S. 
C.; J. M. Howard, 135 S. Spring St.. Cén- 
cord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon Court 
Apts., Columbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin. 
Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, Newnan. Ga. 


Durant Mfg. Co., St... 
Milwaukee ‘is. Sales An- 

arton, r. onte Guarantee 
Bidge., Atlanta, Ga.;: 
Bloom Baltimore, H. N., Mont- 
omery 408 28rd St. N.. Birmin ham 

Kinney, 314 Pan Amer can bias” 
New Orleans. La. 


Eaton, Paul &., 218 Johnston DBDidg., 
Charlotte, N. C 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Eimira. N. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile te Co., 
care Pelham Millis, Pelham. C.; Belipse 
Textile Devices Co., care Cot- 
ton Co., Bladenboro, N. Cc 


Emmons — Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. George F. Bahan, 
Box 581, Cher N. C. 


Esterline-Angue Co., ee Ind. 
Sou. Reps.: Fila... alter V. 
Gearhart Co. 301 Volunteer Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Va. Gil- 
1000 W. Morehead St. Charlotte, 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire 8t., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Wm. B. Walker, 
Jalong, N. C. 

Ford & Co., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. 
Dist. Office: 116 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ge., 
Geo. W. Shearon, Dist. Mner. Sou. Reps.: 
F. M. Oliver, Colonial Apt.. Greensboro, 
N. C.; Geo. 8S. Webb, 405 S. Walker 8t., 
Columbia, 8. C.; R. Stevens, Box 284, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N.C. C. 
Honeycutt, Mer. 

General D eer. Cerp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York ~. So ou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 8 lvd., Charlotte, N. C., B 
A. Stigen, Maer. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses: At- 
lanta, Ga., EB. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; Char- 
leston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Char- 
lotte, N. C., EB. P. Coles, Megr.: Dallas, 
Tez.,. L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston, 
Tex., M. Wise, W. O'Hara. Maers.: 
Oklahoma City, Okla., F. B. Hathway. B. 
F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices: Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke. Mer.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Maer.; 
Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knox- 
ville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Maer.; Louisville, 
Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. O. MeFariane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., 
J. H. Barksdale, Mgr. ; New Orleans, La., 
B. Willard, Mer. ; Richmond, Va., J. W. 
Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., 1. A. 
Uhr, Mer.; Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, 
Ga., W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., W. 
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F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Tex, F. C. 
Bunker, Mgr 

General Electric vapor Lame we., ao- 
boken, N. J. Sou. Raps.: Frank BH Keener. 
187 Spring St.. N. W.., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. 
Knapp, ommercial Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Goodyear Tire & Co., The, 
Akron, O. Sou. Re Ww. Cc. Killick, 206- 
207 E. 7th C N. P. B. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Boyd Arthur, 718-715 Linden Ave., 


Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Stringer, 600-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; EB. M. 
Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, 
La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave.. N. 
Birmingham. Ala.: B. S. Parker. Jr., Cor. 
W. Jackson and Oak Sts... Knoxville, 
Tenn.: BE. W. Sanders, 209 EH. 
Louisville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach, 1226-31 
Broad St., Richmond, Va.; J. C. Pye, 191- 
198 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Ga. 

Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway, 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: Samuel! 
Lehrer, Box 265. Spartanburg. 8. C.; 
W. G. Shull, Box 928, Greenville, 8. C.; 
0. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. 
Market St., Dallas, Tex 

H & 8B American Machine Co.. Paw- 
tucket, R. L. Sou. Office: 815 The Citigens 
and Southern National Bank Bidg.. At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agent. Rocking- 
ham, N. C.. Fred Dickinson. 

Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. 
Box 620. Charlotte, N. C. 


4oughton Co., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 
St., Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. H. 
J. Waldron. 56514 Firet National Bank 
Bide.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.: J. A. 
Brittain, 722 S. 27th Place. Birmingham, 
Ala.: Porter H. Brown. P. O. Box . 
Chattanooga. Tenn.: G. F. Davis, 418 N. 
Third St.. St. Loute. Mo. for New Or- 
leans. La.: J. M — P. O. Box 663. 
Greensboro. N. C.: J. Maxwell. 526 
Rhodes Haverty Blde.. Ga.: D. O. 
Write, 514 First National Bank Bldg.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester. 
Mass. Sou Office and Piant: 244 Forsyth 
st.. S. Atlanta. Ga. Guy L. Melchotr. 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: M. Terryberryv. 208 
Embassy Ants... 1613 Harvard St.. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Guy L. Melchotr, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 

Hyogrollt. tnc.. Kearny. N. J. Sou. Reps.: 
J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 EB. 7th St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: L. S&S. Ligon, Greenville, S. C 


Jacobs Mfa. Co.. E. H.. Danielson. Conn. 
Sou. Rep.: W. Irving Bullard. treasurer. 
Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.: 
S. B. Henderson. Greer. S. C.: Sou. Dis- 
tributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greens- 
boro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. and 
Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.: 
Shelby Supplv Co.. Shelby. Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. B. C.; 
Industrial Supply Co.. Clinton S&S. C.: Car- 
olina Supply Co.. Greenville. South- 
ern Belting Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, & 
and Atlanta. Ga.: Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham. Ala.: Waters-Gariand 
Co.. Loutsville, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


Keever Starch Co.. Columbus. O. Sou. 
1200 Woodsli ide Greenville. 

C.. Daniel BH. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. 
Greenville. C.. Chariottae, 
N. C., Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep.: Claude 
PB. P. ©. Box 1888. Greenville, S. C.;: 
Lake J. Coste. 2121 Dartmouth Place. 
Chariotte. N M. Watllace, 2027 
Morris Ave.. Ala. 

Lockwood Greene Engineers. inc.. 100 
B. 42nd St.. New York City. Sou. Office: 
Montgomery Spartanbure,. 8. C.. R. 
Barnwell. Vice-Pres. 


Logemann Bros. Co.. Milwaukee. Wis 
Sou. Reps.: Fred P. Brooks. P. O. Box 
941. Atlanta, Ga., and A. L. Taylor, Or- 
ford. N 

Marston Co.. John P., 247 Atlantic Ave. 
Roston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Frank G. North. 
Ine... P. O. Bow 844. Ga. 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan. iInc.. Passaic. N. J 
Sou. Offices and Rens. : The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfe. Div.. 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham. Ala.: Alabama—Anniston. An- 
niston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham. Crandall 
Png. Co. (Snecial Agent): Birmingham 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.: Huntevilie. Nootin Hdw. & 
neg Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 

Montgomery. Teague Hdw. Co Flor- 
ant ee The Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co.: Miami. The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.: Tampa. The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atilanta. Amer. Machinery Co.; 
Columbus, A. H. Watson (Special Agent); 
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Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; 
VDeTreville (Special 
Ashiand, Ben 
Kentucky 
Graft 


Savannah, D. 
Agent). Kentucky— 
Williamson & Co.; Harian. 
Mine Supply Co.; Loulseville, 
-Pelle Co. North Carolina-—Char- 
lotte, Matthews-Morse Sales Co.; Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Gastonia, Gastonia 
Goldsboro, Dewey SBros.; 
High Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenotlr. 
Bernhardt- Seagle Co.; Wilmington, Wil- 
mington Iron Works: Winston-Salem. 
Kester Machinery So. South Caroline— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston. 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton, In- 
dustrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Co.. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co. Wii- 
mington, Del. Sou. Office, 302 we Firat St.. 
Chariotte, N C.; John L. Dabbs, Mer. 
Sou Warehouses: 302 W First St.. Char- 


ville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. 
P. Carter, 62 North Main St., Greer, 8. C. 
(Phone 186). Salesmen: BH. H. Olney. 101 


Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, 
Tenn.;: C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 North 80th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2619 
27th Place South, Birmingham, Ala 


Mauney Co., 237 Chestnut S8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps. : Aubrey 
Mauney, Don L. Huri- 
burt, 611 James Bidg., Ch attanooga, Tenn 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc.. 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 201 W. Firet St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C., Julian T. Chase, Mer. Sou 
Dyer 8S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom. 
Barker. C. Blakely. Charlotte 
Office; James |. White. American Saves. 
Bk. Bide... Atlanta. Ga.: H. A. Rodgers. 
$10 James Bide.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: J 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg.. 
Greensboro. N. C.: BE. L. Pemberton, $42 
Dick St., Fayetteville. N.C 

National Ol! Products Co., Harrison, N 
J. Sou. Reps.: . MacIntyre, Hote! 
Charlotte, Charlotte. N. C.: G. H. Small. 
310 Sixth St.. N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Ware- 
house, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

National Ring Traveler Co., 
St.. Providence, R. 
and arehouse: 131 W. 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. 
ney, 8. C. Sou. Reps.: L. 


257 W. Ex- 
Char- 
Taylor. 
Taylor, Box 


272, Atlanta. Ga.;: Otto Pratt. Gaffney, 
C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atianta,. Ga. 


Neumann 4& Co., R., Hoboken. N. J. 
Direct Factory Rep.: Pearse Slaughter 
Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

N. YY. & WN. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office: 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C.. Lewis W 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S 
C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Green- 
ville. 8. C. 


Onyx Ol! & Chemical Co., Jersey City. 
N. J. Bou. Rep.: Edwin W. Kilumph, 1716 
Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


Perkins 4& Son, iInc., B. F., Holyoke. 
Mass. 

Belting Co., High Point. 
N. Payne, Mer 


Rhoads & Sons, J. 85 N. Sixth 8t., 
Philadeiphia. Paa. Factory and Tanne 
Wiimington, Del.; Atlanta Store, 
Mitchell, Mar. 


Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C.. Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office: 
Charlotte, N. C., B. D. Heath, Mer. Reps.: 
Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, N. C.: Fred 
W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; C. M. Greene, 
1101 W. Market St.. Greensboro. N. C.; 
H. J. Gregory, Charlotte, N. C. 


Saco-Lowel!l Shops, 147 Milk St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot: 
Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 
John L. Graves, Mer.; Greenville, 8. C. 

Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St., N. W.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Sirrine & Co., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 


Soluol Corp., 123 Georgia Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. L. Sou Rep., Eugene J. Adams, 
Terrace Apts.., Anderson, 

Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville. 8S. C 


Spindie & Fiyer Co., Charlotte. 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain. Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy 
Ave., 8. W Atianta, Ga.. H. C. Jones. 
Mer.; Sou. Reps.: Horace BP. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Chariotte. G. 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co., 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Plant: 621 EB. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss. C.; H. B. Mer. ‘Sou. Reps.: 


pA Jones and C Cain, Greenville 


2100 W. Alle. 
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Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 286 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office: John- 
ston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 
Mer. 


Stewart tron Works, Cincinnati, 0O. 
Saies Reps.: Jasper ©. Hutto, 111 Latta 
Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; Peterson-Stew- 
art Fence Construction Co., 341 Liberty 
St., Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Chas. H. Stone, Stone Bide., Chariotte, 
N. C. Chemicals for Textile and Indus- 
trial Purposes. 

Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, 
BE. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office: 
ston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C., H. 


N. C., 


The, 
909 John- 
G. Mayer, 


Maer 

U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester. 
N. H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City. 
Tenn. Sou. Reps.: K. Jordan, Sales 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 


Sou. Offices: Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
a. 
U. &. Ring Traveler Co., 1598 Aborn St.. 


Providence, R. lL. Sou. Reps.: Willlam W 
Vaughan, O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
— B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens. 
a. 


Veeder-Root Co., tnc., Hartford, Conn. 


Sou. Office: Room 1401 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, C.. Bdwin Howard, Sou 
Sales Mer. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. L. with Southern office and stock room 
at 137 S. Marietta St.. Gastonia, N. C.., 
also stock room at 520 Angier Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga., with B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer. 
Southern Salesmen N. H. Thomas, Gas- 
tonia, N. C.: J. McD. MeLeod, 80 Church 
St., Bishopville, Ss. C.: B. F. Barnes, Jr.., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, 
. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


WAK, inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. 
nedy, Pres.: F. W. Warrington, 
ager. 


Whitin Machine 


Ken.- 
field man- 


Works, Whitineville, 
Mass. Whitin Bidg.. Char- 
lotte, N. H. Porcher and R. 
Dalton, Mgrs Bldg.., Atlanta. 
Ga. Sou ae Thomas Charlotte 
Office; IL. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atlanta Office. 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
inesville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 
2028 East Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Rep.: Precision Gear & Machine Co., 
Charlotte, N. C 

Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J 
Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 1202 W. Market 8t.., 
Greensboro, N. C.; alter A. Wood Sup- 
ply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 

enn. 


. Bou, 


1934 Spring Silk Colors 


“Colors of the Orient” and “Tropic 
Tints” constitute special fashion fea- 
tures of the 1934 Spring collection of 
silk shades just issued by the Textile 
Color Card Association to its mem- 


bers. 


A new method of presenting the 
colors in their confidential form has 
been followed in this advance card, it 
was stated by Margaret Hayden 
Rorke, managing director of the asso- 
ciation. Each large-size swatch of 
piece-dye silk is attached to a remov- 
able tab on which appears the name 
and cable number of the color. It is 
expected that this convenient method 
will prove extremely practical to us- 
ers of the card, especially dyers. 

Reflecting the smart Mexican mo- 
tif, which will be widely stressed in 
fashion promotions, are Rio Rust and 
Mexicana, lively pottery tones typical 
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of that country; intense yellowish 
reds like Tamale Red and Tabasco 
Red; vivid hues of bluish cast, as 
Fiesta Rose and Hacienda Red, also 
Inca Brown, a warm rich shade. 

The repeal idea is likewise suggest- 
ed as a timely promotional theme by 
colors with French cordial names, 
such as Créme de Rose, a subtle 
ashes of roses tone, and Créme de 
Violette, a new Parma violet shade. 
Rickey Green, a refreshing lime hue 
for resort and Summer wear, is an- 
other smart expression of the repeal 
motif. 


A highly significant color influence 
is reflected in the twelve tones cap- 
tioned “Colors of the Orient.” Gay 
brilliant hues, as well as several 
softer blues suggestive of Chinese 
pottery, appear in this group, which 
comprises Cathay Blue, Araby Pink, 
Formosa Green, Royal Peacock, Man- 
darin Orange, Chow Blue, Temple 
Gold, Lotusblu, Bagdad Yellow, Nip- 
pon Green, Indo Red, Dragon Green. 
This Oriental motif has strong mer- 
chandising value for cruise and 
Southern wear and finds expression 
as well in the vogue for bright col- 
ored dresses to wear under Winter 
coats. 

“Tropic Tints” - highlight the 
smartest new developments in pastel 
and off-white tones for resort, cruise 
and Summer wear. Subdued cloudy 
shades receiving high-style emphasis 
in this collection include Aquarelle, 
the new aquamarine tones, Pearlblu, 
Chalk Grey and Ciel Pink. Bird’s 
Egg Blue, Lemontint, Lilyheart and 
Crystal Mauve are clear light tones, 
while Naturelle, Cream White and 
Oyster White represent the newest 
variations of the off-white theme. 


Twenty-six important shades ap- 
pearing in the 1934 Spring Woolen 
Card are also portrayed in the con- 
fidential silk card. These include 
basic colors, as Schooner Blue and 
Wedgwood Blue, Linbeige and San- 
deen,. Nugrey and Maltese Grey, 
Sconebeige and Tawny Beige, Enga- 
dine Green and Alpgreen, Clovedust 
and Amadou Brown. Among the 
outstanding shades appearing for the 
first time in the silk card are Sail 
Red and Fisherman Red, new rust 
hues which have strong fashion ap- 
peal for sports and townwear. 

The sixty colors appearing in the 
confidential advance issue will be 
represented later in the regular edi- 
tion of the 1934 Spring Season Card. 


¥ 
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December 14, 1933 


THE MILLS 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 


SPRAY, N. C. 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Company 


SomE BELATED Pictures OF INTERESTING PEoPpLE WHo 
ArE COMMUNITY LEADERS. 


We are always glad to have pictures to illustrate a 
write-up, or to use at any time, and take especial pride 
in presenting to our readers a view of some of the live 
wires of Spray, N. C., and members of the Carolina Co- 


operative Council of the Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Mills Company. 


— 


J. O. Thomas, Personnel Direc- Jesse Griggs, Director of the 
tor of The Carolina Cotton &  Citisens Community Band. Mr. 
Woolen Millis Company, also’ Griggs is a weaver in our Lily 
Educational Director, Secretary Sik Mill. 

of the Carolina Co-operative 
Council and Secretary of the 
Northern North Carolina-Vir- 
ginia Division of the Southern 

Textile Association. 


DRAPER, N. C. 


WEARWELL SHEETING AND BLANKET MILL. 


Mr. Truslow, superintendent, has been promoted to 
general superintendent of the above mills, and of Rhode 


Island Suiting Mill, and Spray Woolen Mill, of Spray, 
and is continually on the hop, and as hard to find as the 
‘“Trishman’s flea.”” And I did so want some authentic in- 
formation from him. 

S. T. Anderson is superintendent, or assistant superin- 
tendent—I could not find out which; he was too modest 


to talk of himself. He is a fine young man and well 
liked. 


Draper is a splendid mill town, with a very pretty vil- 
lage. There’s a nice Y. M. C. A., theater, stores, churches, 
school, ball teams, and organized clubs. The Carolina 
Co-operative Council has many members here among the 
key men, and Draper is always well represented in all of 
the Council activities. 


Big, jolly J. O. Newton is general overseer; G. C. 
Swinney is overseer jack spinning; Flournoy Minter is 
cotton card man; R. L. Ellis, overseer blanket weaving; 
C. W. Holt, second hand in blanket weaving: P. G. Dod- 
son is a leading loom fixer; W. J. Squires, designer; C. 
W. Gallaher is overseer carding; James Morris, second 
hand in carding; Frank Cherry, timekeeper in Wearwell 
Sheeting weave room; T. R. Farmer, second hand in 
weaving; G. W. Chaney, overseer weaving, Wearwell 
Sheeting; J. E. Samuel, slasher foreman; S. G. Strader, 
assistant mechanic; R. J. Adkins, night overseer weaving. 


LEAKSVILLE, N. C. 


BEDSPREAD MILL AND KARASTAN RucG MILL. 


This is truly a busy place, and Mr. Ray, the gateman, 
has a job keeping tab on those who go in and out. He 
is a Spanish-American War veteran and lost a leg in bat- 
tle; but he gets around nimbly on crutches, attends to 
two telephones, courteously look after visitors and is a 
very interesting gentleman. Dickens would have enjoyed 
making him a leading character in one of his stories. 

The two above mills belong to the Marshall Field 
group, known as Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills, and 
have the very best equipment to turn out the best prod- 
ucts possible. 

Leaksville and Spray melt into each other so that resi- 
dents only can find the dividing line; perhaps they will 


Citizens Community Band, Spray, N. C., taken several years ago. lt was larger then than now. 
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some day become reconciled to being united as one, under 
the name of Leaksville-Spray—emulating the example of 
“Winston” and “Salem.” 

Anyway, Leaksville is a charming town and the above 
mills among the best. 

B. W. Koontz is superintendent of the Bedspread Mill, 
and has been with this company 25 years or*more. He 
was certainly on the job when we became associated with 
Mill News in 1912. 


J. E. McAlister, carder and spinner, is a brother of our 
good friend Mr. McAlister, overseer carding at Patterson 
Mill, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. J. H. Crowder is second 
hand in spinning; Andrew Collins and C. M. Wheatley, 
section men in spinning; Thomas Watkins is one of the 
leading loom fixers. 

J. J. Shumate and R. H. Tuttle are superintendents, 
Karastan Rug Mill; Virgil Hall, overseer weaving—and 
what weaving! One loom is as large as some houses, 
and the work the most complicated ever seen. 

A number of promotions have been made here recently. 
R. H. Tuttle, dyer and chemist, has been promoted to 
superintendent; W. H. Owens has been promoted from 
assistant to overseer of dyeing; Jack Baker has been sent 
to Spray Woolen Mills as assistant superintendent. 


E. D. Hoehl, President of the Carolina Co-operative C oun- 
cil and member of the Executive Commitiee of the North 
ern North Carolina-Virginia Dtvision of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association. The two young men in the picture with 
Mr. Hoehl are his sons, Carl and Edward. Edward has 
attended school at West Point and is a graduate of V. P. J. 
He is now with the engineering deparimeni of the com- 
pany. The senior Mr. Hoehl is superintendent of the Lily 
Mill. 


WHITNEY, 8. C. 


OVERSEER J. F. BLACKWELL oF THE CLOTH Room Has a 
THRILLING HUNT 

Mr. David Clark wrote a thrilling account of a turkey 
and deer hunt recently, but he should have been with 
J. F. Blackwell and others who went hunting and found 
the tracks of a big bear in the damp sandy soil of a 
lonely valley. The party never dreamed that a bear was 
running wild in this region; they were out hunting squir- 
rel; and, when one of the hunters pointed out the fresh 
tracks of a bear, Mr. Blackwell had an all-gone feeling in 
his tummy, a terrible longing for home and a glimpse of 
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his loved ones. He remembered some bad cloth to be 
shown up—some reports to be made out, and further- 
more, he was too tired to hunt—especially when it might 
become necessary to “ball the jack,” or risk being em- 
braced by a bear. In fact, Mr. Blackwell would have 
deserted, had not his fun-loving cousin confessed to mak- 
ing those bear tracks! 

Of course, the joke leaked out and we pass it on as too 
good to keep. 

A BuNncH OF OVERSEERS 

Robert Huskey is overseer of carding; V. W. Searcy, 
overseer of spinning; A. L. Carmen, overseer of weaving; 
J. F. Blackwell, overseer cloth room; J. C. Hewitt, mas- 
ter mechanic. 

Mr. Yates Smith is a genial gentleman whom we were 
delighted to meet. He and the superintendent haye our 
sincere thanks for courtesies extended and for a very 
pleasant visit. 


The Horse Creek Valley Strikers Dastardly 
Deeds of Violence the Motto of Those 
Out of Work 


Many who favored a labor union have become dis- 
gusted with the whole business, because of the numerous 
deeds of violence perpetrated by strikers in this section. 
Decent, law-loving people, such as are now employed in 
these mills, will not tolerate abdominable methods. 

For some reason (let us hope it is shame for such out- 
rages) the Augusta papers have never published the rea! 
facts concerning the activities of the strikers in Augusta 
and the Horse Creek Valley in S. C., just across the river. 
All deeds of violence are covered up or ignored. 

With our own eyes, we saw terrible, big red-and-angry 
looking scars on employees who dared try to go to work 
in spite of the strikers, the majority being the riff-raff o! 
Augusta, and not mill workers at all. 

The mills are running with plenty of the best help they 
have had in years, and there is small chance for the em- 
ployment of others. Paul Fuller, a so-called preacher, is 
said to have been the leader in strike activities. He lives 
in the “bon-ton” section of Augusta, in one of the fines‘ 
houses, and has a high-priced Packard car, also a Chevro- 
let. 

While we were in Bath last week, parties who were 
going to work in a taxi were held up at 3 p. m. by strik- 
ers armed with rifles, and made to go back home. 

Also, two young men employees of Clearwater were 
forced into a car, taken to ride, badly beaten, and told to 
take their choice of joining the union or being killed. 

A man sitting at home with his family was called to the 
door and shot at, the shot splintering the door facing. 
Then bricks were thrown through the windows, breaking 
them, and frightening the mother and children almost to 
death. But the Augusta papers make it appear that there 
has been “no violence,” though there has been and still 
is, anything but peace, quiet and tranquility in this area. 

Governor Blackwood has the gratitude of loyal em- 
ployees and law-abiding citizens for the protection of 
around fifteen or sixteen plain clothes men, who are 
promptly making arrests and jailing offenders when 
caught. 

We hope to give a good write-up next week of these 
mills, confining ourselves to the mills and their loyal 
workers. But we know that the public wants the truth. 
so here it is in a nutshell. 

The mills are running nicely, but those who are out of 
work are doing everything short of murder to make this 
as disagreeable as possible for those employed, and the 
nerves of people are on edge. 
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WANTED—To 


WANTED—Position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Fifteen years’ experience on Jac- - 
quards and fancy dobbys, silk, rayon 
and cotton. Can furnishh reference. Ad- 


needing band 
band instrument 


office. Now teaching 


Desire change. Address 410 
Selma. Ala 


communicate 
instructor. 
Could work tn mill or 
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with mill 
Teach any 


fancy weaving, Dobby 
high school. work a. specialty Able 
abry St.., 


in. weaving and 


good Southern reference. 
Textile Bulletin 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 


WAN TED—Position as overseer,, 
ant superintendent or superintendent of 


rere 


assist- 


and Jacquard 
to take full 


charge of beaming, drawing- 
nishing. Can furnish 
E..” care 


W ANTED—Position as master mechanic; 


14 years’ ex- 


are steam or electric power; 
dress | O., care Textile Bulletin. perience with one mifi 
“ee. married. Can furnish good 
W ANTED—Position as overseer carding, H. C. C., care Textile Bulletin. 


assistant 
experienced in 


spinning or 
Long 


good references. 
Pulletin 


superintendent. 
mill work and 
widely known for ability. 


40 vears of age, 
references. 


Can furnish 
care Textile 


Job Lots, in 


WANTED 


12 years’ experience: 


education 
through entire mill 
ences, G. H. C., 


Position as overseer weaving; 
years of age, 
married and strictly sober 
and completed textile course 
Can furnish refer- 
care Textile Bulletin. 


High school 


REMNANTS, MILL ENDS 


Always in the Market for Mill 
Piece Goods. 
Pants, Gloves or what you may have. 


HARRY SUNSHINE 


199 Pryor St., S. 
Atianta, Ga. 


w. 


Hosiery, 


onds, 


ONE WAY FARES 


ONE and ONE-HALF CENTS PER MILE 
for one way tickets good in COACHES 


THREE CENTS PER MILE for one way 


tickets good in sleeping and parlor cars 
--- NO SURCHARGE --- 


ROUND TRIP FARES 


*TWO CENTS PER MILE for each mile 


traveled for Round Trip Tickets, with 
15-day limit 
--- NO SURCHARGE --- 


“TWO and ONE-HALF CENTS PER MILE 


for each mile traveled for Round Trip 
Tickets, with 30-day limit. 
--- NO SURCHARGE - - 


* Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars. 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN! 


Comfortable, Economical, Safe 


Consult Passenger Traffic Representatives and 
Ticket Agents for full information. 


FRANK L. JENKINS, Passenger Traffic 
Washington, D. C. 


— 
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WANTED—Overseer weaving and slash- 
ing. A good size Southern mill making 
plain and fancy carded broadcioths can 
use thoroughly ompetent and experi- 
enced overseer weaving and slashing. 
Write giving information of yourself, 
schooling you have had and experience. 
State pay you would expect Address 
A. A., care Textile Bulletin 


COTTON MILL 


For Sale at 10% of Cost 

8500 Spindles 

2760 Loome 

360 H.P. New Diese) Dngine 
Brick Bulldings 
Good Tenant ouses 
Low Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 

For further information communi- 
cate G. W., eare Southern Textile 
Bulletin 


Committee Urges 
Surcharge Waiver 


The Industrial Recovery Commit- 
tee of the Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants advised members that 
they are within their rights to extend 
contracts for December deliveries 
where the reduction in maximum per- 
missible operating hours requires such 
modification. The committee also 
recommended waiving of any sur- 
charges which might otherwise have 
been set up because of any increases 
in cost that the new order for De- 
cember production may cause. 


The committee’s recommendations 
follow: 


“Subject: Limitation of December 
production. The enclosed copy of the 
instructions to the productive units of 
the industry, issued by the Cotton 
Textile Industry Committee, provides 
for a mandatory limit to the working 
time of each productive machine in 
operation during the month of De- 
cember, amounting to an average of 
not more than sixty hours weekly. 
In many instances, this will include a 
complete shutdown during Christmas 
week. 


“In the case of all contracts where 
this ruling necessitates a delay in 
shipment of all or any part of the 
schedules deliveries, customers should 
be promptly advised of the extent of 
modification that will be required. 
The contractual basis for such 
changes is contained in the special 
market clause which reads ‘and de- 
liveries may be modified to the extent 
necessitated by any such governmen- 
tal action or legislation.’ 


“Since the reduction in operations 
from a maximum of 80 hours to a 
maximum of 60 hours per week is 
only for the month of December, the 
committee recommends that addi- 
tional surcharges on existing contracts 
for December deliveries be waived. 


“For the Industrial Recovery Com- 
mittee. 


“W. Ray Bett, Secretary.” 
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Your Market 


for Textile Equipment and Supplies is the 


The Census Bureau of the U. S. Department of Commerce recently released 
the following statistics showing spindle activity and cotton consumption in 
the United States for October, 1933: 


Active Spindles in the SOUTH. _ 17,614,074 
Active Spindles in All Other States gars 8,261,068 
Bales of Cotton Consumed by SOUTHERN mills... 405,157 
Bales of Cotton Consumed by All Other Mills . + 98,716 


In 1934 


these busy SOUTHERN mills, steadily consuming four times as much cotton 
as all other mills in the country, are going to be buying a tremendous volume 
of materials and supplies. There’s a whale of a market here, too, for new, 
improved machinery to replace the old and obsolete. 


Keep Your Products Constantly Before the Officials 
Who Do the Buying for Southern Mills Through the 
Journal They READ Every Week 


MEMBER 
A. B. P., tne. 


LOWEST COST COVERAGE OF THE TEXTILE SOUTH 


| 
MEMBER LE UL 
A. B. C. | 
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More than 6 times as much rayon and 

acetate yarn is sized on “JOHNSONS” 

as on all other rayon sizers in the 
world combined! 


Hundreds of users prefer the “Johnson” because it 
improves the quality of warps and woven fabrics, re- 
duces broken ends, gives control over stretch and 
temperature, increases loom production, and is so 
flexible it may be used for rayon and acetate yarns 
with equal success. 


Write TODAY for free, descriptive folder. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON 


PIERCY and HOLSMAN STS., PATERSON, N. J. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
CAROLINA SPECIALTY JOSEPH BARNES ELBROOK., INC. 
COMPANY New Bedford, Mass. Shanghai, China 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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“Give me new rings and Ill 


give ‘you Greater Production 
per Spindle Hour!” 


"| repeat, the ring-and-traveler combination is the 'bottle- 
neck’ in spinning and twisting. We could easily run our 
frames faster, provided our rings would stand it. But these 
old ones won't. Give me new Diamond Finish rings. With 
their high polish | can start them at our present speeds 
and in a few days | can increase speed and consequent 
production very considerably. The better quality of yarn 
we'll get will be velvet!” 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tuomas NELSON 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. Nosre 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 
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